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CULTIVATION OF RUTA BAGAS AND TURNIPS. 


Cousa (Brassica campestris) is found a tly 
wild in Lapland, Spain, the Crimea, and uae 
_ of Euro Unlike the cab- 

bage, ( Goreme.) it does 
not to be a maratime 
oie ite natural state it 

as a slender root, and an up 
right, smooth, branching stem. 
not much exceeding two feet 
in height. The ruta baga, or 
Swedish turnip, is supposed by 
De Canpo.r to be a variety 
of B. campestris, analogous 
to Kohl rabi among cabbuges, 
but with the root swollen in- 
stead of the stem. It was 
introduced from Sweden into 
England about the end of the 
last century, and has always 
preserved its distinctive char- 
acteristics, excep’ when cross 
ed by the common turnip. In 
its original pare condition, it 


Fra. 1. 
is a flattish, globular root, with a kat 4 fine tail, a 


narrow neck, and a hard, deep yellow 
of resisting a much greater de- 
gree of cold than the common 
turnip. 
| Tuere are at the present time 
eleven varieties of ruta bagas 
commonly cultivated in Great 
Britain. We here present en- 
gravings of three of the best 
of them. The Common Purple- 
top Swede, (fig. 4) is one of the 
oldest varieties. It is very solid 
in texture, hardy, and not apt 
to run to seed. It grows deep 
in the groand, and requires a 
black or loamy soil, of con- 
any a 
proved e to » (fig. 
2,) was py antes ¢ by Mr. wie 
ae Sxirvine, of —* 
t is a very variety 
England, ad tes kom exten- 
sively introduced into this coun- 
try. 


capable 


It differs from the former 





in the bl of 
lagen? (Kel 


It is also more liable to run to seed in the fall—a 
very great drawback in this country. It con- 
tains, according to an analysis made by the writer at 
Rothamstead, less dry matter than any other 

of rata bagas we are acquainted with. In fact, fil- 
teen tons of the common ruta baga contained as 
much nutritious matter as twenty tons of this im- 
proved variety. On the other hand, it is a very free 
grower, comes early to maturity, and keeps well 
wheu stored. It is a good variety to sow on thin 
soils and on hard clays, because of the slight hold it 
requires of the ground. Laing’s Improved Purple- 


Fie. 3, 


Swede (fig. 3) differe, according to Lawson, 
° all hitherto known varieties of Swedish tur- 
nips, in having entire cabbage-like leaves, which, by 
their horizontal growth, form a thick covering to the 
soil, thereby materially checking the vigor of au- 
tumnal weeds.” In point of shape, hardiness and 
quality, it is superior to all other varieties. It grows 
late in the autumn. and is not suited to a climate 
where winter sets in early. It has little or no ten- 
dency to run to se din the fall, avd even in the spring, 
when set out for seed, it is a fortnight later in com- 
mencing this function than any other variety of ruta 
baga. “It requires good land, in high condition, and 
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under such circumstances as have been mentioned, 
its cultivation is strongly to be recom 
An eminent Scotch writer well observes : 


** The introduction of the turnip to field cultivation, 
is undoubtedly one of the most important events that 
has occurred in the history of British agriculture. 
Had the turnip still continued to be what it originally 
was—a mere garden plant, cultivated only for culinary 

it is no exaggeration to say that Britain 
would not now have occupied the high position she 
now enjoys among the nations of the earth, whether 
as regards agriculture or commerce, Without the 
turnip, rotation of crops would have been still limite1 
to weedy corn [grain] and foul pastures; the produc- 
tion of butcher meat would have depended on pastur- 
age, and consequently the great mass of the population 
must still have been condemned to a farinaceous diet 
or salted rations in winter. The cultivation of the 
- potato would have increased to such an extent, that 
the whole of Britain must now have been what Ire- 
land lately was. In Scotland, especially, has the in- 
troduction of turnip cultivation shown how vast are 
the changes which spring from apparently trivial 
eauses.”’ 


We quote the above remarks, for the purpose of 
showing the value placed upon the turnip in Great 
Britain. On all the light soils of England, one-fourth 
of the arable land is annually sown with ruta bagas 
and turnips. We are well aware that the climate of 
this country is not so well adapted to the growth of 
root crops; but it is certain that we might cultivate 
them to a greater extent with advantage. We be- 
lieve that as large crops have been grown here and 


in Canada as in England. As a lg ae rale here, 


farmers sow a little turnip seed, and leave the plants 
to take care of themselves. If they escape the at- 
tacks of the fly, and produce a few fair bulbs, well; 
if not, no matier. In England, on the other hand, 
more labor and expense is bestowed on the cultiva- 
tioa of turnips thay on any other crop. We have 
known fifty dollars an acre expended in the cultiva- 
tion and manuring of a crop of ruta bagas; and 
twenty dollars is a low average estimate. Morroy’s 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture estimates the “total ex- 
pense of growing an acre of turnips” on a “ large 
class of medinm turnip soils, in average condition as 
to cleanliness,” at £8.5.2 per acre (say $40). In 
East Lothian, the same authority estimates the cost 
at £10.3.6 (say $50). “Does it pay,” we hear our 
readers ask, “to expend so much money and labor 
on a single crop?” We believe it does not pay, di- 
rectly. In other words, the turnips cost more than 
they are worth as food for stock. But, indirectly, 
turnip culture is undoubtedly very profitable. An 
English farmer, of great experience, once said to us, 
“Insure me a good crop of turnips, and I will insure 
sy good crops of everything else in the rotation.” 
n popular language, turnips draw largely on the 

atmosphere for their food; and, when grown avd 
consumed ou the farm, furnish a large quantity of 
maoure of great value for the cereal crops which fol- 
low. ‘Then, again, turnips are a “fallow crop.” If 
they were not grown, the land would have to be fal- 
lowed, in order to destroy the weeds and prepare it 
for wheat. In considering the economy of tarnip 
culture, therefore, we must not charge the whole ex- 
of cleaning and preparing the land to this 

crop, as much of the cultivation would be needed if 
turnips were left out of the rotation, Neither is it 





t to estimate the crop as worth only the value 

the beef, mutton and wool which its consumption 
by cattle and sheep produces, without taking into 
consideration the value of the manure left on the 
farm. According to such an estimate, turnip culture 
in England would be a losing business; but taking 
all things into consideration, it will be found not only 
ate: but, with our present knowledge, abso. 
utely indispensable to good agricalture. 

We admit that our Simate is not as well adapted 
to the growth of root crops as that of the British 
Isles, but at the same time we think no one will con- 
tend that if we took as much pains in manuring, and 
cultivated as highly as the English farmers, we could 
not grow fine crops of mangel wurzel, ruta bagas and 
turnips. These roots must have good cultivation, 
and plenty of room. They are gencrally left too 
thick. Fair crops of turnips and ruta bagas are 
sometimes obtained in very favorable seasons by scat- 
tering the seed broadcast on clean land; but asa 
general rule such treatment must inevitably result in 
failure. It is an old saying, “slovenly farmers get 
good crops once in seven years,” but during the other 
six—-with roet crops especially—their experience iz 
anything but satisfactory. It requires more labor, 
but it will, in nine cases out of ten, pay better to sow 
in drills two to two and a half feet apart, and thin 
out with the hoe one foot apart in the rows, than to 
sow broadcast. 

We have received quite a number of communica. 
tions on the cultivation of root crops, and cannot con- 
clude this article better than by giving a few ex- 
tracts. 

Mr. F. Bowen, of North Boston, N. Y., says, 
“Turnips should be gown on a deep, rich soil, broad- 
cast, and harrowed in. They may be sown apy time in 
July, but best about the first or second week. Ruta 
bagas can be sown in June, in rows two feet apart, 
and twelve to fourteen inches in the row. There is 
no crop a farmer can raise which yields so mach food 
for his stock, or is so well adapted to the climate.” 

Mr. James L. Tuaty, of Lake Co., IIL, well ob- 
serves: “The cultivation of root crops is one of the 
most important items of stoek raising. The land 
designed for ruta bagas should be plowed in the fall, 
so that the ground will be mellow, and the stubble 
and manure weil rotted, unless they are to be man- 
ured in the drill, whieh is far the best, as the roots 
come in more immediate covtact with their food If 
manure is put into the drill it must be well rotted. 
Having the land prepared smooth and of fine tilth, 
commence running the drills twenty-eight inches apart, 
opening them with two furrow; then spread the maa- 
ure up the open furrows; close them with twe furrows, 
thereby leaving a crease on top for the seed. If not 

rovided with a seed drill, take a tin tube one foot 
(on and one and a half inch across; bore some holes 
in the bottom; tie a rod three feet Jong to it; take 
the rod in your band and walk at a pace, shak- 
ing it ae you go along; then take a roller and pass 
ever the rows once. The a seed required to 
the acre is one and a half poun Some think one 
pound is sufficient, but we must make allowance for 
the fly and bad seed. The best time to sow them is 
from the 20th of May to the first of June. Some 
object to sowing them so early, but when théy are 
sown late they do not come up as weli—the grourd 
getting so dry. Another thing, the fly hurts them 
more, and if sown later they cannot be properly taken 
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care of before harvest, as they need to be hoed twice; | gree 


the first time when they are in the first leaf, thinning 
them out to nine inches, the second time to clear them 
of any weeds that may be among them A narrow 
cultivator or shovel plow can be run throigh the 
rows, which, if straight, allow you to go very near the 
plants, thereby leaving little for the hoe to do. A 
man ean hoe one-third of an acre the first, and one 
acre the second hoeing.” 

A Canadian correspondent who cultivated twenty 
acres of ruta bagas last year, and who intends sowing 
thirty acres this year alopts the following method : 
“I plow the land in the fall very deep, thinking it 
important to stir some of the subsoil. During the 
winter draw manure into the field and put it in around 
heap, with a flat surface to catch all the rain. As 
soon as the ground is in working condition in the 
spring, plow again; work down fine with cultivator 
and harrow, and about the first week of June com- 
mence ridging twenty-eight inches apart; fill the 
ridges with good rotten dung; then split your rows 
to cover the dang; roll dewn with a light roller, and 
from the 10th to the 20th of June drill in about a 
pound of seed per acre. Skirving’s or Laing’s improved 
are excellent varieties. Last year I tried a new kind 
called Marshalls, which is very good. 

“When the plants are nicely in rough leaf go 
through them with scuffler or horse hoe; then hand 
hoe, leaving the plants twelve inches distant from each 
other—if the ground is very rieh a little more. When 
the plants have got a little hold of the ground seuf 
fle again, and go over them with the hand hoe, cut- 
ting out all weeds and double turnips. I consider 
turnips and ruta bagas the most profitable crop the 
farmer can raise.” 


Mr. Myron E. Tanner, of Olarkstown, Rockland 
Co. N. Y., says: “For iaising ruta bagas, after 
breaking up yeur land, ridge it and let it lie so for a 
while; then run a deep furrow through the center of 
each ridge and fill it with fine manure, after which 
cover it slightly with earth andsow your seed. Keep 
your land well worked between the rows, and when 
the tops are large enough so that they are out of the 
way of the flies, thin them out to about eight or ten 
inches in the rows.” 





ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE MAY NUMBER. 

May-nay is here, but the Farmer was one day in 
advance, ready for the leisure given by a stormy af- 
ternoon for its perusal And it has been some com- 
pensation for the delay in the work, to see the grass 
grow greener beneath the rain, and to get some sng- 
gestive ideas from our worthy farmer's clab—for 
your journal, with its host of practical farmer cor- 
respondents, is better than any farmer's club ever 
yet organized. 

Rotation or Crors—Some ideas contained in the 
leader are new to me. I accept them, thankfully. 
Circumstances must guide the thinking farmer in the 
course to be pursued; and if he has a clear idea of 
the principles on which crops should rotate, he can 
act intelligently in the matter, and give that rotation 
best and most convenient. Now, I meant to have 
grown clover after wheat, but the seeding failed f om 
extreme drouth, so I shall apply barn-yard manure 
and plant corn and potatoes, and seed agein to clo- 


n sward one year longer than intended, and I 
owed 


shall try, if possible, fall manuring, to be 
y Mr. 


under for corn next season, as recommended 
Jounston and Prof. Vorckisr. 
Crow-scarers.—The application of sulphur to the 
hills of corn is a new notion—we find coating the 
seed with tar effectual. Place your seed in some 
convenient vessel—we use an old half bushel—put 
in good tar, enough, when stirred with the corn, to 
coat thinly each kernel, then add a handful of plaster, 
stirring again until the corn does not stick together. 
I am ey! to say, that last year it did not keep red 
squirrels from digging up out corn. 

Bean Fopper.—Perhaps, if cured in the way Mr. 

Sampson recommends, bean straw would not be worth 
over $2 per acre, but good bean fodder is worth 
three times that sum. I value it equal to common 
hay for sheep, and other stock can be learned to eat 
it readily. 
Parsners as A Frecp Cror.—I join in Mr. Hay- 
Warps recommendation of this root for stock. It 
ean be raised with as little trouble as any other, and 
the keeping in winter is much easier and safer. 

Manacement or Manure.—To keep the strength 
of the manure, as Mr. Hovenron says, is the great 
object with the farmer, and to are Sermentation 
above ground will aceomplish this. This “prize es- 
say” is worth a dollar to any farmer who will put its 
recommendations into practice. 


plying to all crops on dry land, is not overstated by 
Mr. Ranpatt. Belling ashes for ten cents or less a 
bushel, is getting a very little money for what, ap- 
plied to the crops, would bring a much larger return. 
Mr. R. got eight bushels of potatoes, extra, from the 
use of one bushel of ashes. I have done as well— 
and have found them of much benefit to corn, grass, 
and grain crops. 

Sussou. Pirowinc.—Ought not draining to pre- 
cede subsoil plowing on such clay and hard-pan 
lands as the writer of the prize essay on this s abject 
describes? The sunsoil, when loosened up, would 
soun become saturated with water, which, without 
drainage, would find no better outlet than before, 
and hence pass off by evaporation. First drain, and 
then deepen, and the character of the soil will be 
changed from compact and retentive to friable and 
quickly drying, and yet keeping sufficient moisture 
for the uses of the crop. , 

A Farmer's Garpex.—Every farmer should have 
a garden—one receiving, and therefore worth, some 
attention. They are too often neglected, to the 
great loss of the family—for gerden vegetables are 
necessary to perfect health in summer, and a great 
luxury besides, 


our plums again? Not many ye: rs since we raised 
fine ones, by the bushel; but first eame the curculio, 
and then the black knot, and not a tree is left alive. 
N D. C. encourages us to try again, and we will 
do so. 

My Frest Daniia.—This was growm some six or 
eight years since, from a root trans,'anted the 4h 
of July, and I thought it a fine one. My last dah- 
lias were only buds, and for three years 1 have bad 
them cut off by early frosts. So I saved no roots 
last vear. B. 





ver on barley next spring. This “leaves over” a 


Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Asues as A Manvre.—The value of ashes for ap- 


Poms axp tar CurcuLio.—Dare we hope to eat - 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY 8 W. 


ALL THAT Is CHANGED now.—To day, the 7th of 
May, the canal has been open two days here, and not 
a single loaded boat has passed our locks. ‘Twenty 
years ago, the day before the opening, our village was 
enlivened by the coming sound of the Kent bugle 
and the boatsman’s horn, sent forth from scores of 
boats loaded to their utmost wopaely on deck and 
below with wheat, flour, pork, whiskey, &c., &c., the 
rich products of Seneca, Ontario, Yates, Steuben and 
Tempkins; but up to this time there are no arrivals 
in our canal from Geneva and the lake ports above; 
while more than twenty freightless boats that winter- 
ed here, now line our basins, sighing aloud for em- 
ployment; the dry doek is also full of boats, so tard- 
ily repairing that the music of the caulking mallets is 
wo louger heard in full accompaniment as af old. 

Wheat was formerly the great paying staple of the 
farmer of this reigon, but the continued deterioration 
of the crop as the soil gave up its wheat pabulum, 
succeeded by the midge, has induced farmers to re- 
duce their wheat. fallows to the smallest compass. 
This is the main cause of the failure of our canal ex- 
ports; but the competition of the rail roads have also 
contributed very largely to the result. Now instead 
of large accumulations of pork, whiskey, manufactured 
articles, &c., during winter, to be forwarded by canal 
at the opening, all now goes in the winter by rail road. 
Several hundred barrels of whiskey alone are forward- 
ed by rail road weekly from this place, from the close 
to the opening of the canals, to say nothing of the 
thousands of live hogs, slaughtered carcasses, &c., &c. ; 
so that most of our boats of late years have te go to 
Oswego and Buffalo for taat employment which for- 
merly at this season of the year was pressed upon 
them at high rates of freight. 

But those of our farmers who have not too reck- 
lessly impoverished their farms, never made money 
faster by the products of their industry than at this 
time. Many who grew two hundred bashels of po- 
tatoes to the acre last season, are now selling them 
at one dollar a busbel. Hay, which was not a short 
crop on well treated meadows, has been sold at from 
$15 to $20 the ton; and beef, pork, butier and cheese 
at almost fabulous prices. Suffice it to say that very 
blue veal sells at 10c. a pound in our market, and the 
best pieces from poor beef at 14c. the pound. When 
will farmers learn that it costs double to make the 
same weight of skin, bone and lean fiesh, than it does 
to make fat or carbonaceous matter? 

Puantinc Porators In June—Eariy AND LATE 
Corx.—An Iowa correspondent of the Farmer says, 
that late planted potatoes “bring the best crops,” 
and that the early varieties planted as late as the 20th 
of June do well in Iowa It may do for those who 
are blessed with a deep, porous, absorbent vegetable 
soil in the virgin west. to follow such advice, but we 
who live on the calcareous soils of western New York, 
where the original vegetable matter Las been long 
since worn out, should by all means plant potatoes 
early, that they may get their growth of stems and 
leaves before the trying droughts of summer over- 
takesthem. June planted potatoes in our region can 
only do well in cold, wet seasons. Corn also should 


be planted early so that its cereal — only has to 


be made in a drouth. I have always noticed that 
corn which has not ected its stalks before the 
drouths of July and August have commenced, is 





invariably a short crop; but although potatoes grow 
in the months perfect tabers, corn comes to 
a stand still as soon as the cool nights of September 
commence. Frost, as much as some behind-hand farm- 
ers may dread it, rarely ever injures corn that would 
have ripened had the frost kept off until December. - 

Tue Emeration to Kansas — A lady writing 
from near Ossawatamie, says that they were two nights 
and three days going about seventy miles with a light 
wagon load of traps, drawn by six mules with a color- 
ed boy driver; part of the way good roads over dry 
prairie, and comme ca hotels by the way; then sloughs, 
muddy and deep, through which they had to have 
the aid of oxen; then the steep banked, bridgeless 
creeks, into one of which she and her tranks and band 
box were precipitated from the top of the load. They 
saw some coarsely dressed men who looked like bor- 
der ruffians, but they,only grambled at the Yankee 
crusade as they quietly passed by. When stuck fast 
in a slough, some Missourians them by like 
the priest and Levite of old, when lots of Yankee 
wayfarers immediately came to their aid. The Mis- 
sourians doubtless reserved their sympathy for their 
own border clan. Near Ossawatamie they went into 
their brothers’ unchincked hackberry log house, but 
in two days the howling prairie north-wester was 
chinked and daubed out; =. got a board for a table, 
set up the cook stove, and began to live with that 
best of Kansas sauce, a good appetite. They then 
bought an adjoining claim of a Hoosier, sat out cur- 
rant bushes and made a garden; when the Hoosier 
rued his bargain and would have his claim back.— 
The great advent of live Yankees with their pockets 
full of money now bidding over each other for claims, 
quite turned his head, and set his honor and honesty 
adrift. Not another claim to be had in many miles 
for les» than $400, add the government price to this 
and then the betterments, and you have a new farm 
at old prices. But here you can relish hog and 
hominy, wear your old clothes, and laugh at the latest 
fashions; laugh at or ignore fever and ague until it 
comes, then shake and bear it. 

Tae Season.—April has been a cold, snowy month 
for the season, and the present month, May, has been 
very wet to the 6th; but the long warm rain has 
brought the grass forward very fast, and to day, the 
7th, is warm and very growing weather. Peas plant- 
ed 26th of April on a heavy soil are up and ready to 
hoe; even a well underdrained soil if heavy, needs 
two days dry weather after such soaking rains, be- 
fore it is fit to move with the hoe. I shell plant a 
few rows of Sorgham and King Philip corn, if warm 
and dry, to-morrow. 

Waterloo, N. Y. 

I 


A PROPOSED ROTATION. 


Mxssrs. Eprrors:—Allow me to propose the fol- 
lowing “ four-course rotation,” through your columns, 
for the consideration of farmers of Western New 
York. It has no particular claims to originality, 
though, in one respect, it differs slightly from the 
usual practice, and looks to a decreased attention to 
the wheat crop, once our great staple product: 

1. Corn, on green sward, with the bulk of the 
winter’s manure. 

2. Barley, land full-plowed, sowed after harrowing 
in the spring. 

3. Wheat, with composted manure, rye the spring 
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following, beans on ary stubble unused for these; 
the whole seeded to clover or herd’s grass. 

4. Pasture and meadow, three or more years. 

The crops of the first and second years are those 
now commonly employed. For corn, apply twenty 
or thirty loads of barn-yard manure per acre, plow it 
under eight inches deep, roll and harrow, plant in 
May, and give clean culture. 

For barley, plow the corn stubble late in the fall, 
attend to perfect surface drainage, harrow and sow 
as early in April as may be, roll after sowing and 
harrowing in. Green manure applied to corn and 
plowed under, as above recommended, reserves a 
portion of its strength for the next crop—the barley 
needs and will find the same. 

For wheat, the barley comes off in ample time for 
preparing thoroughly. To the stubble intended for 
and best suited to this cr>p, apply fifteen or twenty 


loads of decomposed manure per acre, plow lightly, 


and sow early in September. With good seed, of 


some early maturing variety, the crop will be less 
liable to injury from the wheat midge, and a rapid 
growth, from good soil, is stronger to resist the at- 
tacks of any enemy. 

Rye may be sown on the lighter portion of the 
barley stubble, when the land is of varying charac- 


ter. Sow by the middle of September. In the| 


apripg, seed both the rye and wheat ground to grass, 
with a mixture of clover and timothy, and dress with 
plaster, at least one bushel per acre. Do not fail in 
this application, if you would secure a “good catch” 
of your grass seed. 

If any portion of land remain unused for these 
crops, come would sow to oats, and seed down; but 
we would plant to beans early ta June, and after 
harvesting them, use the gang plow, harrow, and sow 
on our grass seed, following with the roller. The 
earlier this is done the better, and a dressing of plas- 
ter should be given as soon as the grass appears above 
ground. 

We have spoken of sowing mixed grass and clo- 
ver. We think it better for pasture, also for hay; 
and if circumstances should make it advisable to let 
the land lie in grass more than two or three years, 
the perennial grass will fill the space Jeft by the death 
of the clover. 

This course is marked out with the fact that less 
wheat must be sown, in view, and proposes to sub- 
stitute corn and barley as the staple crops in their 
stead. We must have more corn, and feed it upon 
the farm, that we may have plenty of manure—we 
want barley to bring us the ready cash. Some wheat 
is a necessity, so let us select our most favorable 
soils, and give it our best pre ion. We shall 
find rye a valuable crop for feeding stock and swine, 
while beans pay well, bat require considerable labor; 
and the three—wheat, rye and beans—will about fill 
up the acres we wish for corn and also barley, as sin- 

é crops each year. 

Tt will be seen that the size of the corn-field de- 
pends on the amount of the manure, or should do 
so, and that of the barley also. To this course 
out, would require at least eight fields fit for the corn 
The would allow the beeplog: of oa portion 

wo ow eeping of a due i 
of stock, with proper attention to corn fodde, , straw 
and roots, and the use of the corn for fattening beef, 
pork and mutton during the winter, 


in grass each year. 
der, 





Brother farmers, what think you of this? Please 
write out your comments for the pages of “our pa- 
per!” ier J. H. B. 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF STIRRING THE SOIL IN 

DEY WEATHER, 
[Ws have received several excellent communica- 


tions on this subject, and think our readers will be 
interested in a few extracts. ]—Eps. 


I wave known instances where a narrow strip has 
been left unbroken in a summer-fallow during a dry 
summer, and after harvest it was all cross-plowed to- 

ther. The unbroken strip would appear almost 

estitute of moisture, while that which was plowed 
aud frequently stirred with the harrow or cultivator 
exhibited quite a contrast. 

It is the common experience of farmers, that wheat 
sown in a dry fall upon fallow ground is much more 
liable te come up well, than when sown on stubble. 

Again, in hoeing corn in very hot weather, when 
you could fairly see the corn grow, upon leaving the 
field at night 1 have measured some hills that were 
hoed and some that were not, and the next night com- 
pared their growth during the twenty-four houra— 
Che result was that the hoed had made about twice 
the growth of the unhoed. 

Two years ago last summer I planted rather late 
in the season a small piece to cucumbers for pickles, 
The soil was dry, aaa loam, with a warm, southern 
aspect. I determined to rely entirely upon frequent 
noone to resist the effects of that unusually severe 
drouth. The piece yielded a fine lot of pickles, the 
vines remaining and bearing well until destroy- 
ed by the frost ; while vines in the neighborhood 
treated in the ordinary way were dried up and bar 
ren. So mach for facts. Now how are these results 
to be accounted for. 

We have seen that the soil frequently stirred had 
ga‘hered moisture, and had also received from some 
source, nutrition. From what source, and by what 
powers were those supplies of moisture and nutrition 
derived? It is a well known fact, that the dryest at- 
mosphere contains vapor, which is usually deposited 
in the night upon any substance that is sufficiently 
cool to condense it into water in the form of dew.— 
At the close of a hot day, when the air is calm and 
the sky clear, vegetation soon radiates sufficient heat 
to ha its temperature to the dew point. The 
naked earth does not this power; heace we 
often find dew upon vegetation, when the bear ground 
is dry, not having cooled enough to condese the va 

in the proximate atmosphere. But if the ground 

is mellow, the air will penetrate its surface, carrying 

its vapor until it reaches a cooler soil where it is con- 

into dew, which diffuses itself through the 
mellowed earth. 

Your agricultural readers have probably noticed! 
that fresh plowed ground is. frequently eovered with 
dew, and sometimes with frost, whom the adjoining 
ground is dry. 

I ape have ee 2 aonearting for the 
presence of moisture in soi nenily stirred, when 
almost entirely wanting in compact ground ; yet 
believe that water is not the only ingredient t hat soil 
eens stirred, derives frem the atmosphere, 

am convinced with you, Messrs. Editors, that ni- 
trogen is an important element in the pabulum of 
crops. Nitrogen is present in the form of ammonia 
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to a certain extent in the atmosphere, and as it has 
a strong affinity for water, being absorbed by it in 
large yoann is it not reasonable to“infer that it 
is combined with the vapor, and with it conveyed to 
the roots of growing plants to minister to their urgent 
necessity? Like favorable effects may be produced | 
in mellow soil by the light showers that frequently | 
occur, even in the dryest weather. The difference in | 
the depth to which light showers will penetrate in | 
soils freqnently stirred, and those left hard and baked, | 
is very appreciable. 

In conclusion, allow me to exhort my brother far- 
mers to keep the plow, the hoe, and the cultivator 
pretty busy in their corn, potatoes, root crops, and 
even their wheat fields, believing it will do more to 
counteract the injurious effects of our severe drouths, 
than any other means which they can employ. 

Palmyra, N. Y. ro 


Trar there are advantages to be obtained by stir- 
ring the soil in dry weather, no person can doubt 
who has ever tried it, and as there certainly is some 
cause therefor, every enquiring mind well seek to know 
what those causes are. I am convinced that by the 
stirring, the soil causes the moisture from below to 
rise to the surface, and also prepares the soil by loosen- 
ing it to absorb and retain the moisture of the atmos- | 
phere, which is so very essential to the growth and | 
maturity of the growing crops, keeping it green and 
in a flourishing condition during the dry weather. 
Whereas if the soil is not stirred, (but let alone to 
wait for rain, as some farmers have done to my knowi- 
edge, because they were afraid they would kill, ér at 
at least very materially injure their crops,) after a few 
days it will become so dry that the moisture from be- 
low the surface will not rise even during the night 
season suflicient to keep the crop green and flourish- 
ing, and the soil will fail to absorb and retain the at- 
mospheric moisture; hence the crop becomes wither- 
ed and begins to show signs of failure much sooner 
than where the soil was stirred and — loose, proving 
conclusively (to my mind at least) that stirring the | 
soil in dry weather is a great advantage to the 
ing crops. 

Laurel, Delaware. 





Tue effect of the hot sun upon the soil is to ren- 
der it dry and hard, and prevent the absorption of 
moisture which would otherwise take place from the | 
dew and atmosphere. If left unstirred, this dryness 
descends continually, and each day finds the soil less 
able to absorb and retain that moisture which is ab- 
solutely necessary for the growth of crops) The con- 
sequence is they cannot come to maturity, and the 
hot sun scorches them “to death.” Biatif the soil is 
frequently stirred gnd kept loose and mellow, it can 
pos mont bry like a sponge—not only absorb a much 
greater quantity of moisture, but also retain it, than 
if it is teft in that hard, impervious state which is so 
very frequently permitted. 

‘alem, Ohio. 


I nave observed to but little purpose if I am not 
convineed of the necessity of stirringethe soil in dry 
weather. The garden and grainfields of every farmer 
of any experience, have tanght him a lesson in this 
respect which he cannot forget. "Weeds and foreign 
plante are entirely subdued it the ground is properly 
stirred in dry weather; hence it gives to the crop a 





greatly increased supply of food and drink. Palver- 
ization of the soil can only be thoroughly effected at 
this time, and here is an advan that is not like! 
to be overestimated. It is to the vegetable world 
what mastication is to the animal ;—much oy 
upon the thoroughness with which this has been 
fected. 

A neighbor’s cucumbers failed last year, and he 
said to me “he thought they had been hoed too 
much.” The only trouble was, in my opinion, they 
had not been thoroughly hoed. An inch of the sur 
face, although better than nothing is not enough to 
stir in dry weather ; it should be deep as well as 
thorough. 

It leaves the soil in a proper state to receive warmth 
end moisture, and to retain them longer. How soon 
and evenly Nature's supplies of water are distributed 
where the ground has been stirred in dry weather, 
benefiting every plant alike, and there is not that 
rapid evaporation which takes place where the ground 
has become hardened from any cause. The Alwise 
often witholds the rain, and sometimes even the dew, 
yet He has not left the farmer to be consumed in the 
drouth, but has provided a substitute—deep and 
thorough pulverization of the soil We do not wish 
to be understood as affirming that this wil! avail in 
all cases; but that it will greatly mitigate the evils 


of a severe drouth, and that an ordinary spell of dry 


weather will be really an advantage to the farmer. 
Scipio, N. Y. A. J. O. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THE MAY NUMBER 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I do not intend to turn item 
izer for the Genesee Farmer, as that position is ab 
ready ably oceupied; but some of the prize essays 
coincide so well with my notion of things, that 1 cam 
not refrain from noticing them, and also of venturing 
a few ideas of my own. First, “On the Management 
of Milch Cows.” The method there described is em 
phatically the way milking should always be done in 
stables, each cow tied in her place. “But,” says one 
“ that is too much trouble.” Let us presume we have 
a dairy of thirty cows. They very soon become ac 
customed to being milked in the stable, and the mo- 
ment they are brought in will seek their respective 
places, where they my be fastened by a spry boy in 
a very few minutes. This being done, the milkers 
have a dry, clean floor under foot at all times. They 
do not have to follow their cows about the yard — 
They have their milk stools on hand and always dry; 
also hooks in the back part of the stable, upon which 
to hang empty pails to contain the milk of each cow 
as soon as milked. Then they need not sit down to 
a cow with a pail nearly full, and possibly have it 
turned over. Thus we leave each cow where she 
was when we commenced milking; no hooking, po 
running, no turning over the milk pails, no scolding; 
but all the milking done comfortably, quietly and 
speedily. Give them a little salt occasionally before 
letting them out of the stable, which will make them 
anxious to get there again. 

But now let us milk in the yard. The-thirty cows 
are brought in and probably it is raining with a ven 
geance; five hands or Jess to vo the milking; yard 
littered with droppings mixed with mud; stools hang 
ing on the fence well soaked, &c. All the old coats, 
old hats, and all other old duds,that can be mustered, 
are brought into requisition; the consequence i# 
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frightened cows, spilled milk, cross milkers, a thorough 
wetting and an utter dread of milking in rainy wea’ 
er. 1 pictures are not over-drawn, as I have 
seen them both carried out to the letter, and the in- 
eonveniences named suffered because “it is too much 
trouble ” to tie up the cows at milking time. 

“On the Advantages of Forethought in Farming 

rations,” is full of valuable practical truths, and if 
followed we should see more good farmers, conse- 
quently more good farms, better crops, better stock, 
and a general improvement in agricultural affairs — 
We frequently hear it remarked of some farmer, “ he 
isa hard working man, but some way he does not 
per.” The essay in question divulges the whole 
secret, if it may be considered a secret. He does not 
ive his business a thought until it is time to execute 
ft and then he is as likely to commence wrong as 
right, does not discover his error till it is too late to 
remedy it, and probably meets with serious loss in 
consequence. 

The essay “On the Advantage of Stirring the Soil 
in dry weather,” is fall of sound reasoning, and worthy 
the attention of every¥armer and gardener; itis a 
theory that has been tested and proved by many, al 
though the “ false reasoning” referred to still prevails 
to a great extent. W. Garnsey. 

East Cobleskill, N. Y. 





BROOM CORN IN OHIO, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—There is quite an extensive 
business done at raising broom corn, and manufac- 
taring brooms, in some of the valleys of Ohio. 

Any soil that will produce good Indian corn, will 
be found to be favorable to the production of broom 
eorn, But supposing it is true that any soil which 
will prodece one will produce the other, it is very 
necessary that the after culture be thought of, as 
broom corn, wheu it first makes its appearance, is 
be small, and if the ground had previously been 
polluted by the seeds of noxious weeds, it will re- 
quire a great deal more hand and hoe labor than 
would have been required if the selection had been 
jadiciously made. 

The best soil for its perfect growth and early ma- 
turity is a warm, sandy loam; clay lands, or those of 
a wet and tenacious character, should be avoided. 
A green sward, if turned under in the fall, has been 
found most productive, and easiest cultivated. The 
groung should be deeply plowed, and well herrowed, 
before planting the seed. A dressing of hog dung 
and leached ashes, spread on broadcast before har- 


rowing, has been found to be beneficial. Mark the | the 


und off three feet apart each way, if to be planted 
m hills; if to be drilled, mark the rows about four 
feet apart. The hill planting is preferable, from the 
fact that it diminishes the hoe labor. 

As soon as the plants are up, commence running 
the cultivator, in order to get ahead of the weeds, 
(for, as Dr. Franxuin says, “a stitch in time saves 
nine,”) and keep the soil well stirred around the 
young plavts. Thin out to eight or ten plants to a 

ill the second time you go through with the culti- 
vator, which should go through at least four times; 
and, if the ground be disposed to throw up weeds, run 
it through to the entire destruction of these crop rob- 
bers, without stopping to sum up the number of times, 

In harvesting, pass between the rows and break 
the tops about one foot below the, brush, bending 





them towards each other, so that they may interlock 
and support each other. ‘he proper time for doing 
this, is just after the seed has gone out of its milky 
state; but in case of a frost, let no time be lost—do 
it immediately. The only benefit to be derived from 
bending, is that it will prevent the bush from be- 
coming crooked, in consequence of the weight of the 
seed. When fully ripe, cut six inches below the bush, 
“ spanes it thin on the second story of some out 
uilding. 

The ar is se ed from the brush by what is 
termed a “ betchel,"—made by placing upright knives 
together, and drawing the brush through them. This 
instrument, however, is intended only for hand labor. 
When raised extensively, a machine driven by some 
power will be necessary. Those in operation are 
similar to the cylinder of a thresher, except that the 
teeth are five inches in length. 

There are various estimates in reference to the 
quantity raised per acre—some asserting that there 
cannot be more than five hundred pounds raised, 
while others assert that one thousand pounds may be 
raised, by extra cultivation. As the medium between 
two extremes is generally the proper course, eight 
hundred pounds may be considered a good yield. Its 
market value varies in price from five to ten cents 
pound, according to the supply and demand. 
seed is worth from twenty-five to thirty-seven and a 
half cents per bushel, depending on the price of other 
grain. It is very hard to keep from spoiling, if in 
large quantities, unless kiln-dried. 

Laceyville, Harrison Co, O. J. G. Samrsom 


CULTIVATION OF BROOM CORN. 


Prepare the ground as for maize, and plant at 
the same season, in rows three and a half by one and 
a half feet. Drop about ten seeds in the hill, cover- 
ing about one inch deep. As soon as the corn pricks 
through the surface, drop a mixture of ashes, 
and salt (unless on new land)—ten bushels of ashes, 
one bushel of plaster, and one bushel of salt, thor- 
oughly mixed—a table-spoonful to each hill, and re- 
peat immediately after the first hoeing. Cultivate 
and hoe thoroughly, at least twice. When hoeing 
the first time, pull out the superabundant plants, 
leaving but five or six in each hill As soon as the 
seed is cut of the milk, table the corn, by breaking 
two rows across each other, a hill in each row alter- 
nately, walking backwards between the rows; break 
the corn one and a half to two feet from the ground, 
which makes the tables about the right height. Cut 
corn close above the upper joint, ani lay the 
brush on the tables to dry, which will take four or 
five days in good weather; then tie up the bundles, 
haul to the barn, and scrape off the seed. The brash 
is then ready for the broom-maker, usually bringing 
$125 to $150 per ton. 

Five hundred pounds is a poor crop, one thousand 
ee a good crop, and fifteen hundred pounds a 

rst rate crop, on gravelly loam. One thousand 
pounds will make five hundred brooms, costing $10 
per hundred fogmanufacturing. One thousand pounds, 
at $150 per ton, is $75; cost of making, $50; total, 
$125. Five hundred brooms, at $3.75 per dozen, is 
$156.25. One thousand pounds of brush will yield 
about thirty bushels of seed, we as rouch to feed 
as oats. : 
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MANAGEMENT OF BEES; 
OR, PLAIN COMMON SENSE THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:— Last spring I had fifteen 
swarms of bees, valued at $90; from these I received 
twenty-four young swarms, and thirty-four boxes of 
honey. I have now sixteen swarms, valved at $96, 
and have sold about $160 worth of bees and honey. 
The honey used jn the family, if sold, would well pay 
for all the trouble of hiving, &c.,—leaving a nett 
profit of $166. 

I practice the following plain rules in manage- 
ment: When the bees are swarming, I keep at a 
distance, and let them come out and alight quietly. 
[ then get them into the hive, and remove them to 
the bee-house as soon as possible. Since I have 
practiced the above, I have not lost a swarm by 
flight. My hives hold thirty-six quarts, dry measure, 
which is small enough for first swarms for wintering. 
The inside of the hives, old or new, I always make 
rough with a scratch-awl, before putting the bees in, 
as they cannot hang to a smooth surface, but drop 
down, rush out of the hive, and leave for parts un- 
known. This is the reason why so many swarms go 
off after being hived. I let down the bottom board 
at once three-fourths of an inch in front, and let it 
remain the year round, as bees need as much air in 
winter as in summer. I let my bees stand in the 
same place through the winter that they occupied in 
summer, for the reason that it is natural for them to 
live in a dormant state a portion of the winter, and 
after passing through this ordeal, they come out 
much more vigorous than when wintered in the cel- 
lar or chamber. 

For Winrterina, I select swarms that are numer- 
ous, and about equal as to numbers, always killing off 
the large heavy and small, light swarms. I never lose 
any by the moth, for I winter none that are not nu- 
merous enough to cover the combs. About twelve 
or fifteen swarms in ordinary, and eighteen or twenty 
in the best seasons, are as many as should be kept 
over on any farm, as an over stock proves a fuilure 
on the whole. 

Box honey should always be drawn before buck- 
‘wheat is in blossom. Bee-hives should face the south 
or east, where the morning sun will strike them and 
start the bees early, as one hour in the morving is 
worth three in the afternoon to collect honey. 

There are a large number of works extant on this 
abject, but they are of no practical utility to any 
one. They are eae got up to accompany some 
— patent hive, the production of some epecu- 

tive genius, whose writings and invention show that 
he is totally ignorant of all knowledge pertaining to 
the wants, nature or habits of the hency hee. 

Brandon, Vt. W.L b. 





=: MANAGEMENT OF BEES 


Messrs. Eprrors:—There are some things in the 
management of bees that I do not wgree with your 
eorrespondent, Mr. Howe. In the first place his hives 
are too large, and the chamber worse than useless.— 
I have tried mony kinds of hives, imcluding severai 

tented ones, and my experience is, that a square 

ive a cubic foot in the clear, is better than all the 
patent hives that the community were ever humbug- 
ed with. There should be one or more holes in the 
top for a super hive or store box. I have found it best 





to take a common water pail for them, one that the 
hinges are on the sides, sv that the handle can be 
slipped over out of the way. This inverted on the 
top of the hive with a stone to keep the wind from 
blowing it away till the bees seal it down, completes 
the arrangement. My beees will ordivarily fill two 
of these pails in a season, and when full you have 
the honey in a nice portable shape. 

My reasons for disliking the chamber hives are, 
that if they are made in the best manner, there will 
be crevices by which the bee moth will enter and 
wind up, and your hives will soon be full of worms 
These objections will apply with the same force to 
structures for bee houses. My experience has been, 
that bees do better in the open air without anything 
around them, except some screen to keep off the cold 
winds, than they do in bee houses, or under trees, or 
any thing of the sort. ‘The fact is, in this latitude the 
great thing we have to guard against, is the bee moth 
If we can keep this pest away from our hives, all 
other difficulties are easily guarded against, and the 
simpler we have our “ fixings,” the less we shall be 
troubled. 

My hives stand upon a st®ol about two snd a half 
feet from the ground, in my gurden, without anything 
around them, and these so managed bave always been 
free from worms. I raise my bives ubout halt an inch 
from the bottom bourd in the summer time, to give 
them air. ‘Thiscan be done by placing a small block 
under each corner, or what is betier, drive four pails 
in each corner and have holes in the bottom board 
or stool, by which they can be lowered down in cold 
weather. 

Bees if rightly managed and taken care of, cau be 
made very profitable as well as furnishing a delicious 
beverage at all times of the yeur. PF. W. Lay. 

Greece, N. Y. 


HOEFING CORN IN DRY WEATHER. 





Messrs. Enirors:—It seems to be a prevailing 
opivion with many farmers, that time spent in stir- 
ring the soil in time of a drouth is as good as lost 
This is an error, Observe as you walk forth on s 
summer's morning, after a p’entiful fa'l of dew, the 
beaten path at your feet, which is quite dry, while 
the grass at the sides is dripping with moisture. ‘The 
reason of this is plain: the air circulates freely in 
the grass, and deposits the water it may contain 
readily, whereas, on the path, it had 10 effect, Now 
apply this reasoning to the soil, and on the seme 
principle the advantages will be plair—for it is evi 
dent that the scil which is kept loove by frequent 
plowings will receive the greater supply of water, 
which is the one thing needful in a drouth. As an 
example of the benefit of stiring the soil in dry 
weather, I will state that my father last surmmer had 
three fields of corn, planted in ground of about equal 
quality, and they all received shout the seme amouvt 
of tillage, except that one field wes plc wed over just 
before harvest, while it was im possible to plow the 
others on account of the press of work, end after 
harvest it was too late, and when the corn was husked 
the one field yielded at least ten bushels more per 
acre than the other twc—and if there was any dif 
ference in the soil, the largest crop might have bees 
expected from the two, as the one } ad been cropped 
the two previous years. Frrpuen Powsrs 

Waterford, Washington Co., Ohio. 
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Messrs. Eprrors:—There are various methods of 
making butter, and as many ideas as to which is rizht. 
For my part, I think that the utmost cleanliness is 
absolutely necessary, or all the modes will prove un- 
availing to obtain good buuter. Many spoil their 
butter by too much working and making it smooth 
like lard, or in other words, losing what is called the 
om oF many by carelessuess about their milk 
vesse 


My method is as as follows: The cows in the sum- 
mer are salted two or three times a week. The milk 
is strained in pans holding ten quarts and placed up- 
on shelves in a cool, dry place, with plenty of fresh | 
air, and nothing with the least unpleasant odor is al- 
lowed to be near the apartment. In cold weather I 
have the pans of milk placed over a kettle of hot 
water, or upon a stove with moderate heat, and re- 
main until it wavers upon the top of the milk. Then 
stand in a warm place until the cream rises. Warm- 
ing the milk causes more cream to rise and churns 
easier. 

In warm weather I always let the milk stand un- 
til it turns thick so as to obtain all the cream. I 
have churning done three times a week in summer 
and once in winter. After each skimming of the | 
cream I add about a table-spoonful of salt and mix 
well together to keep the cream nice until churning | 
day arrives. I use a stone churn with dash in pre- 
ference to any other, being easier churned. In warm 
weather, when ready to commence churning, I have 
the churn placed in a tub of cold spring water, and 
when the cream breaks or curdles, add cold water to 
stiffen it and make it collect well—mixing until all is 
in amass. Having scalded the bow! and laddle and 
cooled with water, rub with salt to prevent sticking. 
Then with laddle take up the butter and drain off the 
butter-milk; put ou cold water and with laddle cut the 
batter through and through in small pieces to wash 
out the butter-milk, but by no means work it over 
and over, as that will maxe it tough. Repeat this 
from three to six times, or until the water runs off 
elear; press out the water and salt to taste—nsing 
fine table salt—about an ounce to a pound of butter, 
and mix in well; let it stand until next morning, then 
work carefully in small pieces—pressing more than 
working, then make in rolls. If packing be desired, 
I work twice—the last time adding a table-spoonfal 
of ele loaf sugar to about four or five pounds 
of butter. Having made ready a jar and packed it, 
I then take some salt and pour boiling water upon 

it to make a strong brine and set away until cold; 
then strain on the butter. Remove the brine when 
more butter is to be added, and then replace it; and 
so on until the jar is nearly filled. Lastly, leave brine 
on the butter an iach in depth as a more effectual 
preservative than salt. Cover the jar with a cloth, 
then put on the lid and store in a cool cellar. 
I never had any trouble in keeping butter, and in 
fifteen years’ experience never lost a pound. The 
secret ia preserving butter consists im extract- 

ing every drop of butter-milk. Some may say, “she 
makes a great fuss about making butter.” But I con- 
tend we can have nothing good without trouble, and 
“what is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” in 


We have often heard it remarked that “the eye of 
the master would do more work than both his hands,” 
and so in the house. It is not so much in the per- 
formance of manual labor of a farmer's wife if she 
keeps a servant, as in the care she exercises, and ino 
using to advantage that very important little mem- 
ber, the “eye,” that makes a profitable wife and good 
houre- keeper. T. 

Niagara Co. N. Y. 





CHEESE MAKING. 

Messrs Eprrors:—In cheese making the first re- 
quisites are to have good utensiis; the next is to 
have good rooms for making and keeping the cheese 
in. Our mode of management with the milk from 
forty cows is this: In warm weather we milk the cows 
at night, commencing at six o'clock; strain the milk 
into a tuh and reduce the temperature by placing a 
cooler containing four pails of cold water in the milk, 
and allowing the same to remain till both are of the 
same temperature. Inthe morning we skim the cream 
from the milk in the tub, and then proceed to milk- 
ing, straining the milk in the tub as before; set it at 
90°; break up in three-fourths of an hour with a curd 
cutter, letting it setule ten minutes; dip off the whey; 
then break up fine with the hands; then scald grad- 
ually to 104°; let it stand half an hour, stiring occa- 
sionally; then dip into a strainer over a sink, and stir 
with the hands til) fine, when it should be salted with 
about one common sized tea cup full of salt to fifteen 
pounds of cheese; press eight hours, then turn and 
bandage, pressing twelve hours more, when it is taken 
out end placed on the table and colored with annatto 
top and bottom. Turn once in two days, and oil on 
the top with the oil made from the whey cream, the 
table being kept clean by rubbing with woolen clothe. 
Eust De Kalb, St. Law.Co, N.Y. W.F.R 
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ADVANTAGES OF FORETHOUGHT IN FARMING 
OPERATIONS 





Messrs. Eprrors:—In every occupation, the think- 
ing man has the advantage. Close, consecutive, well- 
directed thought, always brings a rich reward to the 
thinker. Where anything is to be performed, fore- 
thought is necessary. ‘To the professional man, fore- 
thought is an invaluable portion of his capital; so it 
is to the merchant and the mechanic. To the farmer, 
it is absoluely indispensable. He might better do 
without a team or a plow, than without forethought. 

Hap-nazarp is a farmer without forethought. He 
sleeps or smokes when he should be thinking. By 
him the long winter evenings are drowsed away. 
Spring comes. Gentle showers, a balmy atmosphere 
and genial sunshive are ready to assist him. He has 
no nen laid. Seed time i: at hand, and his fences 
are unrepaired, and his manure remains in unsightly 
beaps in his barn-yard. He harnesses his horses, and 
fastens them to the plow, which is found in the field 
where he turned his last furrow the summer before. 
“In one short hour” the decayed wood-work is torn 
from the castings A new plow must be purcl.ased, 
or the old one repaired. Hither will take time. The 
same is ,true in respect to all his farm implements. 
Now, when he should be sowing and planting, eve: y- 


to house-keeping as in every thing The | thing else. must be done—cleaning seed, fencing, cart- 
greater part of the comfort of g whole family depends | ing manure, hauling grain to market and wood to 





apor the house-keepers’ management and oversight. 


the house, purchasing and repairing tools, &c. When 
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a day dawns, he has no plan for the day’s work; 
aps a dozen different kinds of work will engage 
is attention. The consequence is, that nothing is 
done well—nothing in season. He raises poor crops: 
briars, brambles and thistles disfigure his fields; his 
fences invite his neighbors’ cattle to gratify their ap 
ie rw within his enclosure ; loose boards upon his 
, a3 Well as swinging doors, make harsh music 
whenever the wind blows; his stock shivers with the 
eold during winter; his wagon and other implements 
become rheumatic; his dwelling looks like the 
drankard’s house; he soon comes to the conclusion 
that “agricultural editors and professors, in the en 
joyment of salaries, are almost the only mea who 
think farming profitable.” 

Mr. Orpekr Ly is a farmer who exercises forethought. 
Dariag his leisure hours, when nature sleeps, he plans 
for the busy season. When his farm work does not 
hurry, he paints and repairs his tools, prepares his 
seed, rebuilds his fences, makes a compost of his ma- 
nure, and decides upon a plan for the rotation of 
his crops. Forethought enables him to perform 
every kind of labor, just at the proper season; it en 
ables him to guard against destructive insects, to 
make every kind of soil fmable and productive, to 
counteract the disastrous effects of drouth, to pre- 
vent disease in his stock, and to raise only remo- 
nerative crops. His dwelling and other buildings al! 

resent a neat, substantial and attractive appearance; 

is abundant harvests reward his toil; his cheerful 
and happy family doubly reward him for all his la- 
bor and forethought; his granary groans beneath its 
burden; his purse becomes plethoric with gold; and 
his table is loaded with the many luxuries of the field 
and the garden. He will tell you that farming rays. 
His sons and daughters, virtnous and jntelligent as 
they have become, will reassure you that farming. 
with forethought, pays. 

With forethought, farming is a delightful occupa- 
tion; without it, itis slavish drudgery. Forethought 
prepares the farmer’s pathway for a healthy, invigo- 
rating diive over it during a prosperous and happy 
earthly career; without it, it will be filled with ob- 
structions and frightful images. 

I cannot close without acknowledging the indebt- 
edness of farmers to the agricultural press for a lar 
amount of the forethought that is now exercised. Tt 
is Hap-nazarp that does not read as much as one 
agricultural paper. E, Hopass. 

Marion, Minnesota, 





CULTIVATION OF POTATOES IN OHIO. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—TI am no scholar, and am not 
much of a writer, neither am I much addicted to 
troubling the pablic with my views upon any sub- 
ject; bat having received the first four numbers of 
the present volume of the Genesee Farmer, and 
finding in all of them several communications upon 
the best method of raising potatoes, I have con- 
eluded to give you an account of some experiments 
made by myself. I have examined the different 
methods proposed, minutely, and find nothing that 
satisfies me as well as my own experience. The 
methods proposed by your correspondents are all 

ood, and yet they are all objectionable in a measure. 

me of them are adapted to particular localities 
only, such as clover sod, a high and dry piece of 
ground, &c.; others are attended with too much ex- 





pense, although they might answer on a small scale 
for early potatoes, yet would be too expensive for a 
field crop. 

I commenced renting farms in the north-east por- 
tion of Ohio, and have been moving at short inter- 
vals, and a short distance at a time, until I find myself 
for the last four years, located in the woods, a few 
miles from the Indiana line; consequently, my expe- 
rience covers almost every variety of soil to be found 
in Northern Ohio—and that I believe would include 
nearly every variety to be found in the United Stateg; 
and whenever I could follow the method hereafter 
described, I have never failed to obtain from four te 
six hundred bushels of potatoes per acre, and I have 
never had the misfortune to raise one peck of pota- 
toes that were affected with the dry rot, when this 
method was adopted. During the years of 1848 and 
‘9, when all my neighbors lost their entire crop with 
the rot within four or six weeks after digging, I 
raised as good potatoes as I ever saw, from a hea 
clay soil. I have raised them on black prairie san 
vn prairie muck, on yellow and white sand openingy 
on gravelly loam, and on limestone land, and they 
were invariably as sound when new potatoes came 
again as they were when dug in the fi The modus 
operandi is this: 

The first great principle is to know that your 
ground is rich enough to produce a good crop, for it 
is a well established fact that no man can produce a 
good crop of potatoes unless his land contains a suf 
‘icient amount of those ingredients necessary to feed 
the growing plants. If my ground is not rich enough, 
[ make it so with manure. I then plow at least from 
ten to twelve inches deep, harrow, and if ne 
plow again, until my ground is thoroughly pres 
—that is, if there is no sod. J then, after harrowing 
smooth, mark out the ground in rows four feet 
apart, and invariably run the rows the way the ground 
descends, taking care to mark out very deep. I then 
drop small potatoes, or picces of large ones, from ten 
to twenty inches apart, according to the strength of 
the soil. I then turn a deep, heavy furrow from each 
way on to the seed; this, if done with care, will cover 
the seed some four or five inches, and leave the 
outer edge of the ridge higher than it is in the cen- 
tre; the ridges will be some two feet broad at the 
top and four feet at the base. As soon as the pota- 
toes begin to show themselves, I take a light harrow, 
and harrow the surface lengthwise of the ridges, then 
cover the ground from six to eight inches deep with 
dry straw, and my work is done until digging time. 
The deep furrows being turned each way, form quite 
a respectable ditch, which will earry off any surplus 
water that may fall in a wet season, and the straw 
will p->tect the crop from the scorching dry weather, 
and will arrest and detain about the roots of the 
plants all of the ammonia that would raturally es- 
cape into the atmosphere; consequeatly, the potato is 
never checked in its growth, from the time it comes 
up in the spring until it is ripe, which will be from 
two to three weeks earlier than those planted the old 
way. If I have a piece of sod, either clover or 
timothy, the first thing I do is to mark out the ground, 
by plowing a light furrow, say from two to three 
inches deep, drop my potatoes as before, and then 
back-furrow as before, taking care to have the edge 
of the two furrows just meet over the seed. This 
will throw the light furrow back on to the seed, which 
will rot and form a good manure. The object of 
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harrowing the ground before putting on the straw, is | smooth as possi 


ible. ‘The oats stubble will be a great 


to crack up the surface after it has been baked by | protection to the young grass the first winter. 


the sun; for if we put the straw on at the time of 


By this time we suppose there has some manure 


planting, it will sometimes keep the ground too wet / accumulated on the farm. Haul it out when the 
and cold after a heavy spring rain, and might rot the | ground is frozen and scatter over the meadow. Fol- 
seed before it has sprouted. When they are planted | low this up two or three years, mowing in harvest, and 
on a sod, the way to dig them is to throw the straw | manuring in winter. ‘Then break up deep in the 
out of the way, and take a spade or shovel and roll} fall and sow wheat. Follow up the same rotation, 


the old sod back into the furrows again, and the po- 


and the result will be better land, better crops, with 


tatoes are ready to be picked up, and will generally | contentment and smilling faces at home. 


lay there in pretty respectable numbers. 
Pioneer, Williams, Co., O. W. F. Keusey. [a 


—— - 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A PRAIRIE FARM 
COMMENCING IN ITS NATURAL STATE — 


Messrs. Enrrors:—Having lived for a number of 
yea's in a prairie country, and gy! myself been 
engaged in farming upon the prairie, I 


It is supposed that for four or five following springs 
new piece will be broken and followed up in the 


same manner, then all will work just like clock work. 


Ws. D. Mrrcneitn 





DEEP PLOWING FOR CORN. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—The learned and worthy Jomx 


ave naturally | Jounsron, in the Genesee Farmer for March, advises 


tried to be a close observer of the effects of the dif- | farmers not to plow up the subsoil for corm—a recom- 
ferent modes pursued by different individuals, and at | mendation which agrees neither with my theory nor 


different times. We always expect in newly settled | prac 


portions of this prairie country a heavy coat of dry | d 


tice. If your ground has been plowed shallow, 
on't be afraid to throw up a few inches of yellow 


through this yellow soil, and thus drop your corn on 


=. This should be burned before plowing, as it| subsoil. In marking your ground, you will run 
al 


most impossible to do good work with it on. 


The first thing now to attend to is the breaking.|it Then, in working your corn, there is a 


This should commence about the middle of May; the 
grass has then started to growing, and the roots and 
stalks are full of sap. Prairie broke at this time of 


chance to get the yellow soil mixed with the better, 
and thus improve it all. And should you chance to 
have a dry season, the drouth will not affect the 


ar rots much sooner than that broken very early, or | deeply plowed field near so much as the shallow one. 


fo the fall. There may be considerable feed raised 


the first summer, if a boy follows the plow every | then one’of the 
many places not being over two inches deep, I plowed 


a heavy, cold field deep, turning up some three or 


third farrow and drops grain of some of the early 
varieties of corn at the edge of the furrow. If this 


About ten years since, when I came to this farm, 
rest in the country, the soil in 


plan is adopted the fodder must be cut early, and the | four inches of yellow subsoil, and gave some of the 

und cross plowed, (which can be done with two | poorest knobs a very light springling of compost, 
orses.) Plow in small lands, and harrow once be-| made of lime, manure and earth, but so light as 
fore sowing. Then sow in wheat, from the 10th to | scarcely to be worth naming, and, by working the 
20th September, with a bushel and a half of good | corn well, I raised about an average crop, which I 
clean wheat to the acre, and you are almost sure of | could not.bave expected if I had only plowed as 
a good crop of wheat. Harrow thorvughly—the | deep as it had been plowed before. I then sowed 


more the ground is pulverized the better. 


the field with oats, and seeded it down with timothy. 
Two years since I plowed the same field again, when 


aes ne iS wee ty Saleen alt Sie green’ Hew | bad doth, enlesed coll seine sight ochen deen... TH0> 


shallow. The ground will soon 


become green with |. the result in the majority of my fields. I seed 


wheat and weeds which will protect it from the down with elover every two or three years. “Plow 
scorching rays of the sun. ‘Then ubout the first of |G0"P Wii ore ‘aleep.” Ws goad natin. 


October there will be a tt coat, which 
should be turned under Aah ape = Aa 

in the fall, upon rolling prairies, it should be up and 
down the hill in poor Farm 


gain, it is highly beneficial to stir the soil often 


n plowing ts dove between oe <e- The win Be weather, the of 
te 8 : tener you should run your cultivator through your 
Tey W Ge Meet corn; for the more you stir the soil, the more mois- 


Se en ee ee een re ture it will absorb from the atmosphere during the 


Jand becomes dry much sooner in the spring. 
As soon in the spring as possible, commence plow- 


night. 


Some other time I will give severa! more hints on 


ing for corn. Plow deep, but mark off as shallow as working corn, which I have not noticed in yi oo 


possible. The prairies are of a cold, backward nature, | ,,,,. 


and it is best to have the corn as near the surface as 
possible. There will be but few weeds this yon but 
the crop is the better for frequent stirring of the soil. 


Latrobe, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


Drink ros. Youxa Canves.—When the calves 





If it is a fair season, you may expect from thirty to earned to dri the following b 
“fifty bushels to the acre without manure, and with rip Bg Pog a ietifeet and fll it with be pear 
manure, much more—for I believe there is no land | water; then boil it until the strength is out. Strain 
that shows the advantages to be derived from man-| off this broth, and to six quarts of it add one pint of 


ure to a greater extent than the prairies. 


milk. This is sufficient for one calf’ As they begin 


The following spring this piece of ground should | to grow, it should be mereased. This food is not 


be sown in oats. This is asure crop. The ground 


only cheaper, but far better than milk—or any other 


should be harrowed perfectly level after sowing — | drink—because it makes them strong, healthy and 
Then sow timothy seed at the rate of one peck to the | elastic. ‘ B. O, 





acre, and follow with a heavy roller, ing all as 


Jackson, Pa. 
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INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I take great pleasure in wit- 
nessing the good influence exercised by your pap*r 
among our farmers, manifested by the improved ap- 
pearance of their farms. I have seen -it, as by en- 
chantment, bring order out of chaos. There are a 
great many men in our eountry who are styled farm 
ers, that appear to thins there is no way to do any- 
thing, except just as futher did. They plow and 
sow the same field year after year, until they scarce 
get their seed, becanse father did. ‘They leave the 
same islands around which they plow; the same rows 
of thrifty briars and elders along their old, rotten, 
tumble-down rail-fence; use the same inconvenient 
barn, gererally doorless; keep the same kind of 
scrubby, half-starved cattle, reminding ene of “ Pua- 
roaH’s lean kine;” and very sure to tell the same 
oar eee what a dog’s life the poor farmer has to 

great deal of work, and small retarna. His 
cattle die; the dogs kill his sheep; the cattle break 
in and destroy his crops, or the land is so poor they 
fail altogether; and worst of all, the storekeeper 
wont wait any longer, and so he sells out and goes 
West, I suppose to repeat the operation. Or, what 
is vastly better, he or his boys take the Genesee 
Farmer, which roots out those islands and hedges 
of briars and elders; repairs his fences, or replaces 
them with substantial board fences or stone walls; 
puts up some barn doors; builds a good barn-yard, 
surrounded by comfortable sheds, under which repose 
a score or more of fine, sleek-looking cattle, content- 
edly and slowly chewing their cud, and winking their 
satisfaction at the change that has taken place, no 
doubt wondering what has wrought it. 

Cameron Mills, N. Y. S. Mrrenent. 


DEEP PLOWING, 





Messrs. Eptrors:—I see much is said on the sub- 
ject of deep plowing, and 1uch well said; but I 
wish to call the attention of plowmen to one idea 
not often adverted to—that is, to study the quality 
of the soil, to see whether they had better plow deep 
or not. Every farmer knows, or ought to know, that 
different soils should have different treatment; for in- 
stance, deep gravelly soil may be plowed deep to 
good advantage, but ary soil resting on a cold, life- 
less subsoil, had better not be plowed so deep as to 
fetch up much of that cold, lifeless earth for the pre- 
sent or first crop; but jadicious treatment, and rich 
manuring, wi!l increase the depth of the soil, and of 
course increase its productiveness, especially in a dry 
season. I remember I once scraped off a piece of 
land to fill a small pond in a field, and took the top 
sail all off, perhaps one or one and a half feet deep, 
and, by manuring and plowing, restored the spot as 
good as the surrounding land; but have no idea it 
would have produced much at first, by simply plow- 
ing. I approve of deep plowing in general, but not 
always. I once was plowing a gently sloping side 
hill, in the spring, for corn; of course some turned 
up bill, and some down. That turned up hill al- 
ways produces the best crop, provided it is thoroughly 
plowed. ‘The reason is, that turned up does not full 
80 flat, and leave the co!ld bottom on top. A neigh 
bor came along, stopped, and made me a farmer's 
field visit, as we frequently do. He said if I would 
plow twice as deep, I would get double the crop. 





He was plowing a kind of mound-shaped hill, across 
the road, and went right aronad the hill, turning the 
farrow all the time down hill. Notwithstanding my 
neighbor's advice, 1 plowed my way, and he his; his 
corn came up weak and yellow, mine strong and 
green, which kept ahead of his, and produced, I 
think, one-third more. A. Devow 
Gansevoort, NV. Y. 





GO0OP TWO YEAR OLD 8TEERS—THE WHEAT CROP. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Some folks can raise two year 
old steers as well as Mr. Joszrn Wrient. A nei-h- 
bor of mine sold one the other day, three-fourths 
Durham, to 2 butcher in Geneva, for $60. He was 
two years and one month old, and was fed nothin 
but very good hay during the last six months. An 
I sold one a few days ago, to Messrs. ‘I'nomas & Vax 
Hoveuton, for $60, and he will not be two years old 
until the 5th of June. I have fed mine two quarts 
of oil cake meal, daily, since the 28th of last No- 
vember. He was raised on skimmed milk and a lit- 
tle oil meal until foar menths old, and on hay, with 
two handfuls of meal daily, the first winter, good 
pasture through the summer, and fed on corn stalks 
since the 28th of November, with the meal, as above 
stated. 

I am sorry to say that the wheat generally im this 
neighborhood is miserable. The drouth last fall 
prevented its getting root enowgh to withsiand the 
severe frosts early in February, when we had no snow 
to shelter it. 1 never saw a worse prespect for a 
crop, except where it was sheltered from the west 
winds. On loamy and sandy soils it is better, but on 
clay soils bad. am plowing up seven acres that 
was sown with wheat, and would have plowed up five 
acres more, had it not been sown with grass seed. 
That fallow from old sod looks pretty well; but there 
will be a bad account of the wheat in Seneca and 
Ontario counties, and by a letier from Northern 
Ohio I find it is equally bad there. 

Near Geneva, N. Y. Joun JOHNSTON. 





Tue Way I Maps a Fence on Heavy Grounp.— 
I set the posts in blocks of old eak timber, from the 
frame of an old oak house,—-because 1 had such, not 
because I think it any better than new. I cut the 
blocks two feet nine inches long, six by eight inches 
square, morticed them with a two inch anger, and 
beat out between the holes. 1 made a tenon on the 
post to fit the mortice, and draw bore it fast; and then, 
for a picket fence, let in the lower rail about six 
inches from the block, leid the other on the top of 
the post, about two feet from the lower one, and put 
on the ickets as usual. For board fence, the blocks 
should be longer, because it will hold more wind. I 
made another piece, by digging a ditch two feet deep; 
then sharpened the lower end of the post, and stuck 
it in the bottom sufficiently to hold it up; then filled 
the ditch with small stones nearly to the top; covered 
the stones with leaves (straw or shavings are just as 
good) ; then covered with earth deep enough to raise 
it a little above the common level, because wet land 
heaves up the posts, uot dry. I think it will answer 
the double purpose of keeping the posts from rais- 
ing, and form an underdrain. The lower end is left 
open, and water has run from it all winter, when 
there has been any to-run. A. Devow 

Gansevoort, NV. ¥. 
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SWAM? MUCK AS A FERTILIZER IN DRY SEASONS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—QOn the 6th of May, 1856, I 
planted six rows of potatoes, (Mountain June,) of six- 
teen hills each, on pu to test the value of swamp 
muck as compared with other manures, such as horse, 
hog, cow and hen manures. Placing equal quantities 
in their respective rows, except the hen manure ; of 
this I used about a double handful to each hill, of the 
others a barn shovelful to each hill, covering the seed 
with it, and afterwards covering the whole with earth. 
I placed one potato in each hill—uniform in size and 


Those manured with muck and cow dung made 
their appearance as soon as those in the row not man- 
ured. But the other three were some ten days later; 
they were dug the 23d of August—the tops being 
and the potatoes ripe, and each row weighed as 

‘ollows: 


No manure,.............. 22 lbs. or 91'¢ bush. per acre. 
ee +) Bd lo 0 O* “« 

Horse manure,........... 19 « so“ at 

Caw meanure,............-. 23 so ¢ “ 

Hog manure,............- “4¢ oo « Se 

Hen manure,............. 20 « ss - 

Seymour, NV. Y. J. C. Apams. 


[Remarns.—The experiment was on tco small a 
scale to be satisfactory.}—Eps. 





' MANAGEMENT OF MANURE 


Messrs. Epirors:—Your editorial in the April 
number of the Farmer, respecting the application of 
“ Muriatie Acid to manure heaps” does not brighten 
the hopes of those farmers who have been looking for 
a simple method for fixing ammonia) We may have 
a general knowledge of chemistry, but to the practi- 
cal chemist we must look for a solation of many ques- 
tions. Some of us to avoid the loss of manure in a 
common barn yard have constructed ample cellars 
and covered yards, where, as we feed our stock, the 
straw, chaff &c., moistened only by the urine, will be 
two or three feet in depth. The fermentation on the 
surface will be rapid, and to apply often gypsum un- 
til a ton or more is used, will not prevent fire-fang or 
give satisfactory resulta. 

Common salt is sometimes used, but is there not 
danyer of its doing more injury than good? I cannot 
speak from experience, but nothing suggests itself 
more plausible than to freely water it, and to repamp 
epon it all that drains iato the tank. But while 
water wil absorb several hundred times its bulk of 
ammonia, and if judiciously applied will retain the 
most of this gas, dees not chemical science provide 
something to render it a salt without loss or check 
to fermentation? 

We wish from you and others more light on this 
question. H. J. Fosrer. 

Palmyra, N. Y. 

[We know of no better plan than that recommend- 
ed in our article on Barn-yard Manure, in the Janu- 
ary nuinber of the Farmer. We shall be glad to 
hear from others on this subject. |—Eps. 


To Destroy Weena—There seems to be quite a 
difference of opinion regarding the best means of de. 
stroying weeds. J will give my method: use the 
Michigan double plow thoroughly, and it will be a 
quietus. D. Hawum. 











THE BENEFITS OF AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Many farmers appeur to be of 
the opinion that, except they have large farms and 
large purses, ch thllgrsli in beh ecery: Neher 
any way encouraging or su ng an Agriculta 
Society, because think’ that it is only those who 
obtain several premiums, that gain any thing by it. 
Now, this is a false conclusion, and I fear that few 
of such men will read the Genesee Farmer where 
they may learn better. Agricultural Societies are 
(I am bold to assert) a public good, and there public 
exhibitions are their beauty, their pride, yes, and the 
key, as it were, which holds them together—their 
very life and soul. 

Now the benefit of Agricultural Societies are these: 
(1) They induce better cultivation of the soil, b 
which better crops are grown, and better stock raised, 
for which better prices are obtained and more profit 
is realized. The farmer is thas enabled to carry on 
still farther his improvements by purchasing better 
implements and hireing more labor. Thus (2) while 
the mechanic is enjoying the best articles the farm can 
produce, the farmer has the pleasure of working with, 
and enabled to pay a good price for, the mechanics’ 
best wares. The farmer and the mechanic are mutu- 
ally benefitted, and (3) through these Annual Exbibi- 
tions there is a friendly strife created, the mind be- 
comes aroused into a state of activity, and thus im- 
provements are accomplished which astonishes even 
those engaged in the work themselves. 

(4) At these fairs the best stock of a neighborhood 
or country are brought together,—yes,and the best men 
too in — of utility to the place in which they re- 
side. You may see them engaged in friendly inter- 
course with each other, making enquiries, drawing 
comparisions, and so gathering up a stock of know!l- 
edge to be apent in improvements during the sueced- 
ing year. J.N. 
Nassagiweya, C. W. 





HINTS ON BUILDING A FARM HOUSE, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—As you request plans of cheap 
houses from your patrons, allow me to present a few 
thoughts. No farmer should build 4 drelling with- 
out a good cellar, secure from frost without banking, 
and properly divided to suit the wants and conven- 
Segoe a arnt vee and rat pee Ae. After 

i enough to allow carrying a et upon 
the heulder without stooping ae the house is fin. 
ished, dig the outside two feet in width, one and a 
half to two feet deeper, and fill nearly even with the 
cellar botton with small stones thrown in loose; from 
this you can drain any water that may appear, and 
always have a dry cellar. 

When the wall is within four feet of the surface of 
the ground, use smaller stone; allow none to reach 
over half the width of the wall, that is, build two 
walls to the sill; build the inside wall to the floor, 
thus leaving a space in the centre for dead air, to 
prevent freezing. Have the sash for the windows 
made 60 as to put two glass in each light, put one 
from the outside and one iu the inside, with a space be- 
tween. Use water lime to plaster the inside wall; 
smooth it well. I would not advise cementing the 
bottom, if you have a hard bottom without, as I 
thiok it of the cellar more damp. Brick are much 








the best for partition walls. 
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Doors should be sufficiently wide to admit a con- 
venient egress of barrels, &c., and made perfectly 


t. 

A good cellar should be divided so as not to keep 
butter, fruit, vegetables, roots, &e., all in one room. 
Persons who do not wish a se room for butter 
and milk, if they have a dry cellar, can make a nice 
one for butter, by digging three or four feet in the 
coolest of the cellar, laying the sides and bottom 
with brick or stone in cement ; having stairs to de- 
scend, and a tight trap door over it. Another es- 
sential requisite to a convenient farmer's cellar, is aa 
outside door from the woodshed—if adjoining—if not, 
you can purposely erect a shed over the stairs. 

Baliston Center, N. Y. D. E. Larxrns. 





AN ACRE AND A HALF OF WHITE BEANS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Allow me to give the facts re- 
specting the cultivation of one and a half acres of 
beans last year. The soil is free from excess of wet, 
but not what would be denominated dry, the subsoil 
being tenacious but a reasonable depth below the sur- 
face. The field was cultivated with corn and beans 
the preceding year. Last spring after having put 
it in good condition with plow and harrow, I drew 
shallow furrows with the dow for planting, say two 
to three inches deep and three feet distant, and run- 
ning north and south. Planted in the furrow from 
six to eight beans in the hill, scattering them a little, 
say six to eight inches; then leave a space of twelve 
inches and plant more beans, and so forth. I have 
tried drilling and find no difference in the product, as 
in both cases they make a close row; but in pulling, 
the former method is preferable, when by using both 
hands we pull a hill a teach grasp. When the beans 
were fairly up, I passed the plow once around each 
row, turning the earth towards the beans; and when 
nearly putting forth blossoms, plowed them aguin in 
the same way, one hand with the hoe following the 
plow at each dressing. Under ordinary circumstan- 
ces the bean lot is easily kept free from weeds, from 
the fact that as soon as the plant is up its large foli- 
age takes a horizontal position, and almost bids de- 
fiance to intruders. From the one and a half acres 
I had twenty-four bushels of beans, (small white.) 
ogy one dollar and fifty cents per bushel, at the 


On land that has suffered from hard usage, when 
being restored, and in a transition state, the bean crop 
is much more reliable, and will pay better than wheat. 

Springhill, Bradford Co., Pa. iL 8. 


Bs Krxp 10 ray Carrie.—Working cattle shoud 
be well cared for, and they will abundantly remuner- 
ate their owner by an increased amount of labor.— 
They should be kept well shod, that their feet do not 
become sore, and thus unfit them for service. The 
unmercifal “gad,” and the still less humane goad 
should be banished from every christian farmer's es- 
tablishment. Oxen do not need lashing and beatin 
any more than horses, and if properly trained will 
perform well their part by gentle and humane treat- 
ment. In fact, it is an almost unexceptionable rule, 
that al! domestic animals will become docile and 
tractable by kind and gentle treatment; while harsh 
treatment will always render them more or less 
vicious and stubborn. D. 8. 

Salem, Ohio. 





CULTIVATION OF ONIONS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The soil best adapted for the 
cultivation of the onion, isa medium between a cold, 
heavy, and a light, dry. A rich, clay loam is very 
good. The preparation of the soil for the onion is 
similar to that for other garden or root crops, with 
one exception : It is not necessary to cultivate the 
soil as deep as for beets, carrots and parsneps. If it 
is desirable to cultivate on a small seale, | would re 
commend to make beds four feet wide, and as long as 
may be desired. Sow in drills crosswise of the beds, 
leaving a space of seven inches between, if the soil is 
dry; press with the s , (a more speedy and neater 
method is with a roller a foot in diameter and two 
and a half leet long, drawn lengthwise of the beds) 
Immediately after sowing, dress with equal portions 
of lime, ashes and plaster, allowing six or eight quarts 
to the square vot As soon as the drill can be 
discerned stir the ground with the hoe, breaking the 
crust about the onions. When the third leaf appears, 
thin out to five inches. Keep the ground free from 
weeds, and move the surface to prevent it from crast- 
ing. If extra size is desired, water once or twice a 
week with liquid manure, such as drain from bar. 
yards. If this cannot be had, very strong manure 
may be leached as are ashes for lye. Apply it with 
a water pot or dipper. 

For field cultivation, let the drills be one foot apart, 
using the same treatment as before described. 

Caledonia, Liv. Co. D. LeatHEeRscice. 


—————————— 


REARING CALVES. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The calves should be taken 
from their dam and tied up at the first sight, and fed 
by hand on new milk until four weeks old, at which 
time they may have part skimmed milk, which may 
be gradually increased and the new wilk diminished, 
so that by the time the calf is eight weeks old it may 
be fed entirely on sour or thick milk. If you wish to 
raise a fine calf commence at two weeks old to add 
a small handful of meal once a day to the feed, com- 
posed of one part flax seed to four parts peas and 
ground fine. This may be increased to any desira- 
ble amount. If it causes the calf to scour, adda 
lump of white chalk, the size of a hickory nut, once a 
day, and increase daily until the scouring stops. The 
young animals should be well cared for both summer 





and winter, and through all the stormy or cold part 
of the year they should have a good shelter, and such 
as are intended for milch cows or working cattle 
should be tied up at night in a warm but -elean and 
well ventilated stable for the purpose of getting them 
under subjection. Oxen should never be worked af 
ter the sun goes down. W. 5. 
Canada West. 





Curr ron Swexey.—Let me give you a cure for 
sweney which I have seen treated successfully after 
many others had failed on two valuable horses.— 
About the middle of the shoulder, or where the 
sweney is the worst, make an incision through the 
skin, only large enough to edmit a quill, blow into it, 
and work it round till the skin is loosened as far as 
the sweney extends; then confining the air, close up 
the orifice, as we do in bleeding a horse, by sticking 
a pin through the skin and fastening round with thread 
or a horse hair. C. Patuer. 





Mansfield, Ohio. 
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CULTIVATION OF MILLET. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Millet is cultivated for several 
purposes, and has obtained many flattering commen- 
dations from persons who have grown it extensively. 
In Italy, and some parts of Germany, it is made into 
bread, which is very patricious, and extensively eaten 
by the poorer classes. Generally, the seed is grown 
as food for animals, and more cially for poultry. 
It is estimated (by those who understand how to use 
it) to possess about the same value as corn. 

There are three varieties of Panicum cultivated as 
millet, besides two species of the Sorghum, all under 
the common name of millet. ‘T'wo of these species, 
Panicum Germanicum and Panicum Italicum, have 
round heads, much resembling what is known by the 
name of pigeon grass. ‘These varieties have not suc- 
ceeded well as yet in Ohio. The common, or Ger- 
man millet, grows four or five feet high, with stalks 
as large as coarse wheat straw. The Panicum mil- 
liaccum grows about three feet high, with a broad 
leaf at each joint, terminating in a panicle, somewhat 
resembling Poland oats. There are two varieties of 
this species, one having brown, and the other yellow, 
buds. ‘This species is found to be more profitable 
for cultivation than the two first named. From the 
small size of the stalk, and the great quantity of 
leaves, cattle and horses prefer it to the best timothy 
hay. 
One of the favorite methods of growing this crop, 
upon green sward, deeply fall-plowed, and well har- 
rowed or worked with a cultivator er gang plow in 
the spring. ‘Then appiy a coating of fine, well rotted 
manure, and if the season is favorable you may ex- 
pee! a good crop. Sow from three pecks to a bushel 
per acre. If sown about the middie of May, it will 
be ready to harvest about the middle of July, and 
yields from three to four tons of excellent hay. 

Joun G, Sampson. 

Laceyville, Harrison Co., Ohio. 

Vatur or Manure ror Porarozrs—About the 
15th of May last 1 plowed a piece of green sward, 
and then Jet it lay for a few days exposed to the sun. 
On the 19th of the same month I harrowed it, and 
also planted some potatoes the same day. I never 
saw any piece of ground harrow up so beautifully in 
my life. On six rows I put a forkful of well rovted 
manure in each hill, six rows I left without. 
The result was as follows: The rows I manured 
yielded fifteen bushels to the row, or ninety bushels 





from the six rows; and thos? without manure aa 
, 


yielded nine bushels to the row, or fifty-four bushe 

from the six rows. The rows were forty rods in 

length. G. P. 
Chippewa, C. W. 


Piaxtixa Beans 1x Dritits on Huis. — Your 
Ohio correspondent recommends planting beans with 
a machine drawn by a horse. Now, I planted a 
piece of about six acres last year, of it with a 
“machine drawn by a horse,” an 
with one of Waxerretn’s Patent Corn Planters, and 
found the yield decidedly in favor of the planter. 





There was also a large saving in seed, and in labor 
periment 
was so decidedly in favor of the planter, that I shall 


in pulling, the plants being in hills. My ex 


ase it exclusively this year. D. D. Snewons, 


Clarkson, N. Y. 





the remainder 


ASHES AS A MANURE. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Having for a few years 
used all the ashes I could pS get, I can say st 
they are a cheap manure, and cannot be used upon 
any soil without the most beneficial effect. I have 
used them in various ways, and upon almost all kinds 
of grain, grass and potatoes, and ony found my 
crops increased from two to four fold by their use 
As to the use of leached or unleached ashes, I have 
used them side by side on my grass land, sown broad- 
cast, at the rate of forty or fifty bushels to the acre, 
with an increase of hay the first year of at least three 
fold, but the difference in the after the leached 
or unleached ashes was y perceptible. 

I have used them with good success in the hill for 
corn and potatoes, mixed with an equal part of plas 
ter and lime, the lime being slacked with stro 
brine; but the result, when used in this way, was 
ways in favor of the unleached ashes. I have also 
used them with swamp muck, at the rate of one 
bushel of ashes to a load gf muck, and after laying 
exposed to the ashes one" year, spread and plow in, 
with good effect. A. F. 
Corinth, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


Don’t Tutw your Carrors.—I wish to enter a pro- 
test against the plan of thinning carrots to three or 
four inches apart. I seldom thin out any except in 
spots where the seeds were deposited in clusters and 
come up, perhaps a dozen in the of a hands 
breadth. ‘T'wo years ago this season, I planted a 

tch of ten rods long by fifty feet wide, and dug one 

undred bushels of carrots, and not one of them larger 
than one and a half inches in diameter and fourteen 
inches long, and when a basket full was lifted to the 
wagon it denoted some substance ; they were of the 
long orange variety. A neighbor, the same season, 
raised on half an acre about one hundred and fifty 
bushels, and his smallest were larger than my largest, 
but the noticeable difference was in the weight of the 
same basket when filled. D. 

Gates, N. Y. 


Cunrours or Porarors.—I give my land a thorough 
ee early in the spring. Then harrow repeated, z 
en about the first of June, with a horse and small 
shovel-plow harrow out rows four feet apart, and drop 
cut potatoes in the furrow twelve or fourteen inches 
Then the horse and a winged shovel-plow 
covers the potatoes with a gutter over the potatoes to 
catch the rains, and this gutter should be left in all 
the after tilling, which should be thoroughly done.— 
To harvest I take a horse and a common plow, throw- 
ing a furrow from each side the row; this makes a com- 
lete nidge in the middle of the rows and leaves very 
ittle work for the hoe. 
I have as nice potatoes as any one can wish for, 
raised alter the above plan. The variety, early round, 


white fleshed Pink Eyes—some weighing over two 
pounds. Amos Ouirr. 











Pott Evm.—Wash the poll well with bar soap 
and water ; then spread green ointment on flax or 
tow, and tie it on. If there be proud flesh, adda 
little blue stone, well pulverized. Dress once a day 
until it begins to heal, and then once in two or three 
days. The horse can be worked if the bridle is tied 
back. J. W. K. 





Jordan, C. ¥. 
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CULTIVATION OF BEANS, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Beans ace best on a rich, 
loamy soil, but they will usually produce well on any 
soil that will grow good corn, wheat, barley or peas. 
There are numerous varieties, among which, for field 
culture, we prefer the smal! round white bean, which 
will usually get perfectly ripe in ninety days from the 
time of planting, and will yield from twenty to forty 
bushels per acre. Plant them in drills or hills, as 
soen as your corn is planted, about two feet between 
the rows, and if in hills, one foot apart in the row. 
Keep the weeds down with the hoe, but do not hill 
up the beans. When ripe, stick down stakes about 
eight feet long, lay stone or wood around the bot- 
tom, so as to keep the beans off the ground, pull and 
stack them around the pole, the roots inward, cap 
with straw, and let them stand until well cured, when 
oF should be drawn in and threshed with a flail, 
and well cleaned, ready for market. 

H. H. Tarzor. 

East Rodman, Jefferson (Lo., N. Y. 





Piowixae Wirnovr Heapianns.—Commence in 
the middle of the field or land (as the case may be) 
where you would finish in the ordinary way of plow- 
ing. Make one furrow the length the dead farrow 
would be if you had finished there, lift the plow 
around and turn the team gee, and throw the second 
furrow slice against the first, and so on. Avoid 
plowing at the ends until you have gone five or six 
rounds, when the broken land wi!! have become wide 
enough to plow across. Continue ov in this way 
until you have finished the field or land at the out- 
ward edge. In this way the teams never have occa- 
sion to walk on the broken land, and you may keep 
plowing all the time. The teams will turn “gee” as 
readily as “ wha,” after going a few rounds. 

Ballardsville, Ky. W. B. 





Peruvian Guano as A Mayure.—Last year I pre- 
pared a piece of ground, hauled out at the rate of 
twelve loads of good fine barn-yard manure to the 
acre, spread it, and then sowed to buckwheat. I had 
al growth of straw, but, on account of the dry 
weather, had but little wheat. After sowing the 
above described lot, I prepared another piece by the 
side of it, in order te try an experiment with guano. 
After preparing the ground, I sowed at the rate of 
one hundred of guano, mixed with four bush- 
els of ashes and two bushels of plaster, to the acre; 
then sowed my buckwheat, and harrowed it in. ‘The 
wheat was — as good, in every respect, as that 
part manured with barn-yard manure. A. F. 

Corinth, Saratoga Co. N. Y. > 


~ Ssiecrinc Seep Cory.—I have been very particn- 
lar in selecting my seed corp. I continue to caiti- 
vate the same kind of corn that I have raised for 
twenty-two years past, and it has greatly improved, 
both in size and time of maturing. My plan is to 
select the largest and best filled ears when I am 
husking, and put it into a barrel or box until spring, 
when I again pick it and reject all that is not per- 
fectly sound, and the resalt is that my corn comes wp 
well, and, instead of running out, it is greatly im- 
proved. So much for my experience in saving seed 
W. W. Gaazam 


corn. : 
Duncansville, Ky. 








WHY BUTTER IS DEAR 


Messrs. Epitors:—In the last volume of the Gea- 
esee Farmer, somv one tells us why butter is dear; 
but I think he attributes it to the wrong cause. | 
live in a community of farmers, and I know of no 
farmer's daughter that does not know how to make 
batter; and some 1 know that have an ornamental 
education, but it does not interfere with their knowl- 
edge of butter making, as they learn that as they are 
growing up, and will no more forget it than they will 
their A, B, U's. If the women and girls don’t know 
how to make it, why is it that the farmers have but- 
ter for their own use ? which I can affirm they do 
have, and use it too. 

The reason why butter is dear, is because it is 
scarce, and it is searce because of the increase of 
population, which consumes the surplus in the small 
villages, and but little comparatively finds its way to 
the cities, unless from the dairies, und that is not of- 
ten sold until fall. ‘The only remedy will be for rich 
men to buy stock farms, and stock them, in reach of 
these Northern railways where land is cheap, and 
the butter can be sent inte market once a week. 
There are many families who have help of their own 
enough to manage a small dairy, who bave noi the 
mesns to buy, or even tostock a farm, who would do 
well for their employers ov sach a place. I think # 
would be a better investment than bank s/ock. 

Saratega Co. NV. Y. A Farmers Wirz 


Pras—Select a piece of clover sod where you can 
Grain it dry ; plow im the fall as deep as possible; 
drain it well. In the spring, as soon as the ground 
is thoroughly dry, harrow the ground well, and sow 
the peas, plowing them im about four inches deep.— 
Then go over the ground once with the harrow lengih- 
wise the furrows. To destroy the bugs in the pens 
pat them in boiling water long enough to kill them, 
before sowing. G. Jos. 

Mt. Brydges, C. W. 








Bone Sravix.—I have tried the following and 
found it a good remedy for bone spavin. Take two 
ounces of mercurial ointment, ore jounce of iodize 
ointment, two ounces of camphor and six onnces of 
oil origanum; warm and mix thorougbly by holding 
the dish in warm water. Apply twice, daily. ner 
the horse dry while applying; rub the mixture ia wi 
the hand. It will cure im five days. be 

Niagara, N. Y. 





Cunrrvation or Corn tv Inprana.— The best 
mode of cultivating corn with us, is to take a grass 
sod, roll and harrow fine. Then stir the top of the 

between the rows often; keep the weeds 
out and hill up but little. The distance three feet 
each way is about right. Four s.alks in each hil¥ 


for eight rowed corn. ©. E. Unorers 


Dupont, Jef. Co, Ind. 





Beans.—The most profitable varieties of beans 
which I have rasied—and I have tried a good may— 
are the White Mountain, a | white bean ; and 
the Dwarf Horticultural. 7 prottahle 8 gh ml 
ner, and is very productive en ; tex 
early and ah i 
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SHORT-HORN COW ADELAIDE, 


Adelaide was bred by Hon. Anam FerGrrsoy, Woodhull, C. W.; red roan, and calved April 20th, 1850. She was sired by Halton (11,552), out of Lady Elgin by Symmetry (12,170), Flora by Wellingtos 


(13,987), Victoria by Agricola (1,614), Beauty by Snowball (2,647), — by Lawnsleeves (265) —by Charles (127.) She was bought by Hon. Jonw Wawrworts, for the 
“ [ilinois Breeding Association,” at S t, Cook County, Illinois. 
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Deyartment, 


SIX HARDY EVERGREENS, 


Iw a climate where deciduous trees are destitute of 
foliage for nearly three-fourths of the year, it is sur- 
prising to witness the tardiness with which farmers 
plant out evergreens. Take a sleigh ride in almost 
~ direction, and you will find set out along each 
side of the road, at regular distances, tall, straight, 
branchless stichs—a cross between a hop-pole and a 
telegraph posty—which you will besurprised to hear are 
intended for shade trees; but where will you meet with 
@ grove of evergreens surrounding a farmer’s quiet 
homestead? The glaring white houses look cold and 
cheerless, as the fierce north-wind whistles around 
their unprotected gables. The atmosphere becomes 
colder as you gaze, and you drive on, thinking it less 
strange that so many farmers’ sons and daughters are 
willing to leave such bare and desolate scenes for 
even the dingy walls of a crowded city, than that in- 
telligent, industrious, prosperous farmers should so 
far lose sight of their own interest as to neglect to 
ornament their rural homes, by planting out a few of 
the hemlocks, firs, pines or cedars which are to be 
found in great numbers in their own woods, and which 
could be transplanted with a ball of earth around 
their roots, at little expense, during the leisure season 
of the year. 

There has been much difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the best time for transplanting evergreens, 

m the fact that if the operation is performed with 
care can be transplanted with sofety at any sea- 


eon of the year. In removing large trees from the 
woods to another part of the same farm, and when 


@ considerable quantity of earth is taken up with 
them—as should mo be the case in transplanting 
large evergreens—probably the best time is in the 
winter, because the farmer has then more leisure and 
it is easier to remove them with a large ball of earth. 
Setting aside all considerations of leisure and facility, 
the best time to transplant evergreens is during the 
resent month, or just as the buds are “swelling to 
urst.” 

The point of most importance in transplanting is to 
avoid exposing the roots tothe air. If the roots are 
exposed to the sun and wind till they are dried the 
tree may live, but the chances are very much lessened. 

Nearly all evergreens prefer a rather soft, moist 
soil, but not wet with stagnant water. ‘They will do 
well, however, on nearly all seils by judicious manage- 
ment. Dig the holes of good size and depth, and if 
you have any muck or peat that has been thrown u 
@ year or two and is theroughly decomposed—if it 








has been decomposed with ashes or lime so much the 
better—put a small barrowful under each tree and 
mix it up with the soil, and then plant the tree on 
the top, spreading the roots out carefully and cover- 
ing them with light, moist sci Mulch the ground 
round the tree, and you will be abundantly rewarded 
for your labor. 

In regard to the best kinds of evergreens, it is dit- 
ficult to make a selection from so many worthy cand}- 
dates. We kave, however, concluded to name six 
that are perfectly hardy and every way desirable, 
forming an agreeab!e contrast in color and habit. 

Tae Norway Spruce (Abies excelsa.) This iva 
rapid growing, hardy and most beautiful tree. Even 
in old specimens its fringed branches are gracefully 
spread out on the ground and ascend pyramidically 
to the top, with its leader pvinting to the skies.— 
There are some beautiful specimens of this tree grow- 
ing in the grouncs of Aaron Enicxson Esq., of this 
city, which we never see without exclaiming with 
Ricuarp Hooker, “the goodliness of trees when we 
behold them delighteth the eye,” and recalling the 
remark of a more modern but less orthodox writer, 
that “ without trees the world would be a desert; with 
them it can be made a paradise.” It is the loftiest 
tree indigenous to Europe, attaining in some instan- 
ces the height of 180 feet. It derives its nourish 
ment chiefly from the surface and luxuriates in soil 
which is cool and moist; and with a surface-soil of 
ordinary quality, is one of the few trees that will 
thrive where the sub-soil is wet and retentive. There 
is a noble a of this tree at Studley, England, 
150 years old. In 1853 it was 1244 feet high and at 
a yard from the surface of the ground, the trunk was 
144 feet in circumference. It is still healthy and vig- 
orous with branches and foliage nearly to the ground. 
It stands in a sheltered situation on a rich allavial 
deposit, and has at no period of its growth suffered 


\from confinement. The iate A. J. Downrnc saya 


“there is no ornamental evergreen, on the whole so 
satisfactory, so hardy in all parts of the country, and 
80 well adapted to all soils as the Norway Spruce.” 

Tre Brack Spruce (Abies nigra.) ia indigenous 
to this country, and closely resembles its Norway con- 
gener in habit, though differing from it somewhat in 
the richer color and increased density of its foliage 
and its less rapid growth. The tree is abundant in 
all the northern States,.and farmers cannot plant it 
too extensively. It is from this tree that the genuine 
and wholesome “spruce beer” is ade. 

Tue Scorcu Pixs (Pinus sylvestris.) This is also 
a hardy, vigorous and ay owing tree ; its dark 
color and general habit forming an agreeable con 
trast with other eve If a native is prefered 
the Weymouth or White Pine (Pinus strobus,) is 
every way suitable, though its growth is not so rapid 
as the Scotch pine. Though indigenou to America, 
it has become extensively known as the Weymouth 
pine, from the fact, that at the beginning of the last 
century large numbers were planted by Lord Wey- 
mouTH on his estate in Wiltshire, England. It is the 
American White pine of commerce. 

Tue Austrian Prive ( Pinus Austriaca) was intro- 
duced into England in 1835, and is sow more exten- 
sively propagated than any other foreign pine. It is 
also rapidly gaining favor in this country. It is, 
haps, the hardiest of al! pines, thrives on a great variety 
of soils, and is of robust growth and handsome habit. 
In Austria, it sometimes attains the height of 100 
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feet, and produces a strong, resinous timber, superior | antly proves. The branches are flat, and very densely 


to that of the other varieties of the species. 


set around the stem, It is of slow growth, but re- 


Tur Auerican Arnon Vira (Thuja occidentalis) | tains its color so well during even the severest winters, 


is indispensable in all ornamental grounds, 


and has witaal such a handsome form and foliage, 


or 
forming a screen, it has no equal. It transplants | that it deserves a place on every lawn. 
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AMERICAN ARBOR VITZ. 


easily, grows freely and quickly, and makes a beautifal 
hedge, though not strong enough to resist animals. 
Grown singly on a lawn, it forms a handsome, pyra- 
midal tree. There is a beautiful specimen growing 
in the grounds of 5S. Matruews, Esq., of this city, of 
which the annexed cut, drawn and engraved for our 
Rural Annual, is a correct likeness. 

Tue Sisertan Arsor Vira (Bota pyramidalis,) 
is the hardiest variety of the species, and, we were 





SIBERIAN ARBOR VITZ. 


about to write, the handsomest. That it forms a 
beautiful pyramidal tree the accompanying engraving 
drawn from one of three fine specimens growing in 


RABBITS AND FRUIT TREES. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In the December number of 
your useful paper, I see that considerable complaint 
is made about the injury done to young apple trees 
by the mice and rabbits. In later numbers, also, 
their mischief is spoken of, and some preventives 
made known. 

I have a young apple orchard that I have taken 
some care to protect and bring on. My trees were 
transplanted from the uursery in the spring of 1855, 
acd have passed the two last winters almost entirely 
without injury from the rabbits, which are as penty 
as the boys that hunt them could wish. The mice, 
though very plenty, never meddle with our trees; 
but the rabbits sometimes spoil half an orchard in a 
single night, if not prevented. The mice attack our 
corn-cribs and out-stacks; but I have two big tom 
cats who know well enough how to catch them, for 
of late they are becoming very scarce about their 
usual haunts. And to keep the rabbits from my ap- 
le trees, I rub them thoroughly with soft soap. 
his has proved a complete preventive against the 


Tae ie i ’ depredations of the rabbits in my orchard. I take a 


mop of woolen rags, late in the fall, with which to 
apply the soap to each tree, which | do to the height 
of two and a half feet; and in case of much rain in 
the early part of the winter, I make a second appli- 
cation. Phis remedy need not be doubted, for 1 have 
tried it ¢wo winters with complete success. My trees 
are now smooth barked, and look as though they had 
really been benefitted by the soap. J. N. Be 
Near Exchange, Ky. 





WHY FARMERS NEGLECT THEIR GARDENS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The half acre devoted to gar- 
dening by the farmer is to him the least attractive of 
any other part of the farm, yet it is the most profite- 
ble in a small way, should he count the cost and the 
return. I am certain that no other balf acre will 
yield near the nett profit of the garden, yet it is the 
most neglected, and why? Because flowers are en- 
tirely banished from it. There is nothing to cheer 
the flagging spirits after a day of toil, nothing to draw 
the owner during an idle hour to while away the 
time among the beautiful sentiments of nature. His 
mind is engrossed wholly by the larger and more 
marketable productions; therefore is the garden dele- 
gated to the boys, who, having projects of their own, 
are very apt to slight it. ides, the garden re- 
quires attention at a time when a farmer, who him- 
self leads the laborers in the field, can have but little 
time to spare. 

Now to remedy the evil, for surely it is an evil of 
magnitude, is first to persuade them to subscribe for, 
and read, the Genesee Farmer, or some kindred jour 
nal; and next, invite the girls to assist in plannin 
the grounds, and let them have a variety of beau 
ful flowers successively through the season. Then 
would the garden be no longer the shunned part of 
the farm. b. 





an exposed situation on Mr. Marruews’ lawn abund- 





Gates, N. Y. 
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HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 


Sgarcu diligently for bugs and carefully watch 
their operations upon the cucumber, melon and 
squash vines. They will be found in every little crack 
and cranny immediately about the collar of the plants 
and will eat them completely through just at the sur- 
face, and sometimes below the surface of the soil be- 
fore one is aware of their existance. As the weather 
gets warmer they will be found flying about from 
plant to plant and then will be more difficult to 
eatch. The easiest and quickest way to catch them 
is for two persons to take a piece of gauze about a 
yard square, then each person walk on one side of the 
row of plants with the gauze stretched between them; 
walk quickly and spread the gauze over the hill of 
plants before the insects have time to fly away. You 
will then have time to roll it up gently and kill them 
as they make their appearance. Repeat this night 
avd morning for a short time and you will soon les- 
sen their numbers, neglect it and doubtless you know 
the effect from previous experience—you may loose 
all your first plants. This is the only effectual method 
of getting rid of them; save covering the plants tighly 
with millinet or glass boxes. I have tried soot, wood 
ashes, air slacked lime, scotch snuff, tobacco water 
and Peruvian guano, and nothing has been so thorough 
as ca‘ching and killing. The guano has had a better 
effect than any of the others, either by invigorating 
the plant and enabling it to out grow the bugs or 
keeping them away by offensive smell. 


Sqvasu Boas.—Search for the “big squash bugs.” 
Take a pail or watering can half filled with strong 
brine or strong guano-water, catch them by hand as 
soon asseen and pop them quickly into the liquid. You 
must be resolute and make no compromise if they do 
stink or they will cheat you and get away. I have 
often, thought that if a few tons of them could be col- 
lee‘ed they might be serviceable as an article of ex- 

rtation to China for the purpose of a 
into stink-pots, bo remind now in time of war, for 
know of nothing that can be more offensive. 

A Constant Surrpty or Vecerasies.—To have 
a constant supply of tender kitchen vegetables it will 
be necessary to repeat the sowings of peas, string 
beans, early Bassano and Long Blood t, sweet 
corn, summer crookneck squash, spinach, early short- 
horn carrot, lettuce, radish, mustard and cress. In 
order to have these vegetables in the best condition 
for the table, they must be sown on warm, rich ground 
that they may grow and come to maturity as quickly 
as possible, for the quicker they grow the more sweet, 
tender, delicious and wholesome they will be; and the 
slower ‘the more coarse, hard and strong, especially 
the lettuce and radish. 

Lerroce.—W hen the lettuce are about half grown, 
or a week or ten days before they are wanted for use, 
take each plant and collect its leaves together and 
tie a piece of string or bass-wood bark around it and 
in a few days it will be as white as the heart of a cab- 
bage and quite sweet, tender and crisp. 

Cassace—If a few early cabbages be tied in the 
some way it will forward their hearting up a few 
deys. 

Cappace axp CaviirLowrrs. — Plant a second 
supply of early cabbage and early Paris cauliflower 
as recommended last month. Also a good quantity 
of Dramhead or Flat Dutch cabbage for winter 
use. 





Pxas—When the peas are up three or four inches 
high it will be time to hoe earth up to their stems, and 
when they are six inches high it will be time to stick 
them, by placing fan shaped boughs along esch side 
of the row for the peas to clime upon. 

Prerarine Tae Cecery Trencnes.— About the 
first of June will be the time to plant out the celery 
in the trenches. So p.epare the trenches between 
the first rows of the peas that were sowa five or six 
feet apart. Stretch a line and mark out the trench 
two feet wide, then dig it out one foot deep and throw 
the earth alternately on each side. Now wheel in 
about five or six in thick of good rotten manure; 
spread it in, well mixing it with the bottom soil— 

hen done, if dry weather, give it a thorough good 
soaking of water and rake it smooth. 

Piaytine ovt Oriery.—Choose a dull day, if 
possible, but do not wait too long; stretch a line dowa 
the middle of the trenches; then with a little garden 
trowel take the plants up separately from the nursery 
bed, being careful ye ns op tm a ball of earth about 
their roots; pick all the decayed, crooked or 
broken leaves and suckers about the collar of the 
plants; then plant them a foot apart along the mid- 
dle of the trench; press them in pretty firmly with 
the hands and give a good soaking of water. If the 
weather should prove hot and dry they will require 
watering every afternoon as soon as the sun has pass- 
ed off a little, say five o’clock or s0; give a good 
quantity so that the water will soak to the bottom of 

eir roots. Directions for earthing will be given 
next month. 

Tomators.—If a stake was driven to each plant at 
the time of planting, as recommended last month, it 
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TOMATO RACK, AND VINE AS IT APPEARS WHEN FIRST 
PLANTED. 


will be time now to nail on some strips of wood to 
form a sort of an espalier to train the plants upon. 
Take a stout strip of wood and nail along on the top 
of the posts that wil] keep them in their proper places; 
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TOMATO RACK AND VINE AS IT APPEARS WHEN FULLY GROWN. 


then nail others at a foot apart lower down, to with- 


in a foot of the ground. If sawed strips cannot be 
had, long thin polls will answer perfectly well. It will 
then form a trellis, somewhat resembling the above 
engraving, which is a correct likeness of a plant 
grown by me in 1856, and is but a fair representa- 
tion of a great many, only that it does not show half 
the number of fruit which had ripened and been pick- 
ed, for it was taken late in Au I have grown 
them so for many years and that they ripen more 
perfect fruit this way than any other. ‘Train the 
main stem right up the post, aud when it has set the 
first bunch of fruit pinch out its leading shoot to one 
leaf above the bunch of fruit; it will immediately 
push another leader and also throw out laterals from 
the bottom. ‘Train out one of these laterals on each 
side of the main stem as shown in the cut, and when 
they have set the first bunch of fruit pinch out the 
leader to one leaf as advised for the main leader.— 
They will immediately push again and as soon as 
another bunch of fruit is set repeat the pinching — 
Train out other laterals a foot above the lower 
pair, and so on to the top of the trellis. Cut out 
every superfluous shoot as soon as seen; cut them 
< to axil of the leaf but do not injure the 


To Save Tomato Serp.—Save the first finest, 
smoothest, roundest and fruit. Repeat this 
a few years and you will soon have a fine sample of 
tomatoes. I have adopted the plan, and I now have 
them, not flat or wrinkled all up, but as round as an 
orange, and as smooth and large as the largest North- 


ern Josian Savrer. 
Rochester, N.Y. 





BIRDS — AGAIN. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—] have always been an a? mirer 
of birds—the denizens of the air. ‘They have always 
appeured interesting to me, not only from their song, 
but their lively, interesting habits and beautiful pluam- 
age. In my youthful days I was taught that it was 
wrong to harm birds. 


Flowers have been called “the poetry of nature,” 
a compliment which might be applied with even more 
justice to birds; which not only vie with the talip and 
rose, in the splendor and beauty of their colors, but 
in their sprightly and joyous movements, their elegant 
and graceful forms, and more than all, in the variety 
and sweetuess of their melody, may be said to em- 
body the very soul of poetry. To stndy the charac- 
ter and habits of this most interesting portion of “ an- 
imated nature,” has been to me highly pleasing and 
instructive. 

Singing birds are undoubtedly for the most part, 
found near the habitation of man, and commooly fol- 
low the track of cultivation. This is part owing to 
the protection which he affords and the greater faci- 
lity of obtaining food. 

I consider birds are benefactors as wel! as injurious 
to the hasbandman. ‘I'hey destroy millions of grabs, 
caterpillars, larva, and aphides, which would have 
rav his crops; but at the same time, some com- 
mit depredations and havoc upon his fruit and seeds. 
The wisest course is to frighten them from the trees 
and garden at such times, or from the portion of it 
in which they can be prejudicial, but to leave them 
to visit it unmolested whenever and wherever they 
cannot be mischievous, Thus in early spriog, and 
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duting cherry time, one or two boys will drive them 
away «vnd keep them off from the fruit during certain 
seasons, and the gardener may protect himself from 
injury at a very trifling expense, without deprivin 

himself of the services of the most sharp sighted an 

successful of all insect-destroyers. Farmers .and 
gardeners are beginning, however, to ffnd out that 
birds are their most useful allies. Nothing in the in- 
sect tribe comes amiss to them, from the aphides of 
the rose bush to the hedious caterpillars, And if 
they do sometimes treat themselves to a cherry, who 


as allies to protect the property of the husbandman 
from devouring insects, and as musi@fans to cheer him 
while engaged in the labors of the field, with their 
innocent and delightful melody.” Such was Mr. 
Witson’s opinien of the merits of the Cherry bird— 
Since this distinguished ornithologist’s time, the char- 
acter of this bird is in better repute, we trust, among 
intelligent and discerning horticulturists; it having 
been found that the Cherry bird is very useful in des- 
troying the canker-worms. The period from their 


arrival, which we have said was about the middle of 





can blame them, if after such a dinner they faocy a| April, to the time of their pairing, which takes place 
little fruit for a desert, and who know but their quick | about the first of June, is spent by these birds con- 
eye perceived a worm in the very cherry you grudge | gregated in small flocks, in procuring their insect food, 


em? “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and man can 
well afford this compensation for their tireless industry. 

Tue Cuzery Biro, of which your correspondent 
“IL. P.” desires “a complete history,” is of a brown- 
ish grey color, with a deep black line from the nostril, 
over the eye, the hind head, bordered over by a slen- 
der line of white. Chin black, gradually blending 
into greyish brown. Six or seven, and sometimes all 
the secondaries furnished with a prolongation of their 
shafts of a vermilion color, and resembling sealing” 
wax. Occasionally these appenages are seen on the 
tail-feathers, and sometimes individuals are found with- 
out them. 

This well known bird has various popular names. 
Those of “ Cedar bird,” but perhaps better known as 
“Cherry bird,” are most common in this State. In 
Mass ichusetts it is ealled “Canada robin,” and by 
the French Canadians it is known under the name of 





principally the canker-worms and small caterpillars 
And in this connection we would notice the social 
habits of the Cherry bird, as observed by ourself ag 
well as others. e have seen a flock, containing 
some six or eight of these birds, after having silently 
fed upon the canker-worms to repletion, seat them- 
selves in a row on a dry limb, in a state of listlessness, 
luming their wings, and occasionally lisping their 
eeble note, and thus quietly digesting their meal— 
Presently ane of their number, more vigilent than the 
rest, discovers ut a short distance from the perch, a 
well-fed insect, which he at once seizes and politely 
presents to his neighbor on his right, who declining 
to partake of it passes it to the next, who also re- 
fuses to eat it, and it is in this way sometimes passed 
round several times before one can be found to ac- 
cept it. Notwithstanding this disinterested trait in 
the character of the Cherry bird, they are sometimies 


Récoilet, from the color of it crest resembling the | gluttons in the extreme, gorging themselves with fruit, 
hood of that religious order. It is also called the | until no more can be swallowed, and even in some 
“brown bird.” It is distinguished for its beautiful | cases, filling their throats so full as to cause suffoca 
silky plumage, the gentle fondness of its disposition, | tion, resulting in death. Although we have said be- 
and of its gluttonous habits. They arrive from the | fore, that these birds are the personification of mis- 
south about the middle of April, generally in flocks,| chief to the cultivators of fruit, more especially 
and feed principally upon insects until the ripening of | the cherry, yet, in view of the many insects, particu- 
mulberries, whortleberries, grapes and cherries’ At larly that pestiferous one, the canker-worm, which 
this season they are well known pests in the garden. | they destroy from the time of their first arrival, to 
They are best known, however, for their fondness of the ripening of our early fruits, we should pause when 


cherries, which they devour with great greediness. — 
They are not, however, exclusively frugiverous, but 
repay the comparatively unimportant injuries which 
they inilict on man, by ridding trees of the small 
beetles, caterpillars and canker worms with which they 
are infested. E 

At the time of the ripening of cherries they are well 
known to horticulturists as great pests.. And should 
we stop here in our investigation into the character 
and habits of the Cherry bird, we should be com- 
pelled to admit they had ut little to recommend 
them to the tender mercies of the cultivator of Ox- 
Hearts and May Dukes. But we are happy, however, 
to notice that the usefulness of this bird to the cul- 
tivators of fruit, is at the present time more generally 


acknowledged than it was when Mr. Wixson wrote | 


its history. The author supposed that “the use of 
the Cherry bird to the farmer consists principally in 
their agency in the transporting various kinds of seeds 
and berries on which they feed, the action of the 
stomach not injuring their vegetative powers. In 
other respects, however, their usefulness to the farm- 
er may be questioned; and in the general chorus of 
the feathered songters. they can scarcely be said to 
take part. We :nust rank them, therefore, far below 
many more homely and minute warblers, their neigh- 
bors, whom Providence seems to have formed both 


meditating some murderous design upon their livee. 
Springside, May, 1857. Bement 





WHY DO FARMERS 80 GENERALLY NEGLECT THEI 
GARDENS ? 


Messrs. Eprrors:—There are leisure moments for 
a farmer to cultivate a garden if he will, and haves 
good one too, bat 

A angles after a warm shower, when he should be 
transplanting. 

B begs his seeds of his neighbors, and is either cut 
short or must wait until others are done seeding. 

C cuts and hauls his wood, which should have 
been done in the winter. 

D drives a fast horse, and must as frequently as 
possible show himself on the road, believing himeelf 
to be the most important personage in the community. 

E either dislikes garden sauce, or is too lazy to 
attend to it. 

F forgets to manure his garden in the fall with 
| decomposed manure, and is obliged to use that which 
‘is unfermented, and altogether unfit for the pu 

G goes to law with his neighbor for some imagi- 
nary damage done him or his, getting fleeced twice, 
once in time and once in money, but is sure Pk uae Y 
the suspicions and distrust of the neighbo 
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H has many irons in the fire; some are sure to 
burn, and among those are his garden, 

I, ignorant man, would-not pay the postage on 
the best agricultural paper in the country, even if it 
were forwarded gratis. His j t is very great 
in the management of » farm or a garden, and his 
friends come to the same conclusion while visiting his 

ises. 

J jobs it for monied men. 

K kneels to the shrine of the curse of the world, 
Debt, and is obliged to run at every man’s call. 

L looks to his own interest, by watching his em- 
barrassed neighbor, in order to know when to 
“strike” a good bargain, and double his money. 

M manages to run his face for a little more land, 
while he has twice as much as he can properly till, 
aod must of necessity give his whole time and at- 
— to some saleable crop, in order to free him- 


N now and then pettifogs a little, and gives his 
spare moments to the law. 

O on all such occasions visits the bar-room or 

P erasers occasionally in the school-house, and 
must look well to his text, depending on his hearers 
to bring in the sauce on donation days, or when 
friendly visits are made. 

Q questions the utility of eating so much fodder, 
when pork and corn-dodgers are so easily made, and 
set so well on the stomach. 

R rather inclines to speculation; thinks he will 
sell or let his farm and go into trade, and makes his 
ealculations accordingly. 

8 sleeps the best part of his time away, which is in 
the morning. 

T takes a trip to the Far West, is delighted with 
the country, sells out and moves off, and the next we 
pay him is that the “shakes” have a mortgage 
@ him. 

U underrates the value of agricultural papers, af- 
ter returning crumpled and soiled the one he has 
borrowed; knows the biggest part to be lies, got up 
on to cheat the farmers. 

varies somewhat from the rest; holds town of- 
fice, and is fond of political strife. 

W watches the signs and the times, has his alma- 
pac days, and plants in the moon, whether the ground 
is fit or not. 

X is about X—can play on a fiddle, and sings in 
eharch, and all leisure moments are spent on his 
“saws,” and sol do rols. 

Y yearns to be somebody else, or in some other 
business, is very much ut of health, can’t eat but 
little, for the reason that he “don't raise it.” 

Z, zounds! makes ap his mind as he looks through 
the open window and discovers the tops of his last 
year’s onions, parsneps, beets and carrots sticking up 
out of the ground, that if he hoes them a little he 
will have as good a garden as his neighbors, and 
much better than he had last year, for they have a 
whole year the start. 

&e. is persuaded to subscribe for an agricultural 
paper, which is “the best means of rectifying the 
evi.” The first year there is created in him a love 
for the beautiful, which grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his strength; he is soon posted in 
the treatment of soils ae manures, the effects of 
which will first be visible in his 

Seymour, Allegany Co, N.Y. J.C. Avams. 





CURRANT WORM. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have been noticeing an inquiry 
in the February number of the Genesee Farmer from 
D. C. Houssercsr, Rainham Center, C. W., in regard 
to the currant worm. ‘I'he worm he alludes to is no 
doubt the gooseberry cat+rpillar that has proved se 
destructive in many parts of Canada, that the goose- 
ei and currant bushes have nearly diseppeared. 
I will give my remedy which has proved eo satisfae- 
tory to me that I think your correspondent and all 
those troubled with the wormy pest may benefit by 
the same. 

About five years ago I found my currant bushes 
infested with multitudes of these caterpillars. I could 
not bear the sight, so I declared wur and set te work 
to killthem. I found that my chance was a 
oue amongst the miserable old fashioned hedge row 
system, crowded against the fences amongst the grass, 
weeds and briers so commonly seen in Canada I 
consequently dug up my old hedge row by the fenee 
and cast it over board and changed the sight into s 
vine border. I prepared a portion of my garden 
trenching and line the trenches with surface so 
and fertilizing substances. I then selected stro: 
healthy currant shoots of the previous years gro 
cutting away all the eyes clo-ely to the desired height, 
leaving several buds at the top. [ planted them in 
rows six feet apart and four feet apart in the rows, 
from the following improved varieties, large Red and 
White Dutch, White Grape, Victoria, Cherry, Black 
English and Black Maples. They all rooted freely. 
By clean cultivation and regular pruning, I not on 
have fruit of double the ordinary size, but also ma 
improved in flavor. I cultivate with clean stems; 
this gives them the appearance of a ininiature little 
orchard and adds largely to the ornamental part ot 
the garden; it also gives me free access to all parts 
of the bush, and when the worms make their appear 
ance [ generally prepare myself with an old tin dish, 
and on jaring or shaking the bushes they will all fall 
to the ground or else be found in a suspended form 
by a silky thread. In this form the old tin dish will be 
found an excellent means to secure them with. Those 
that fall to the ground may be easily destroyed by 
the foot, or by spreading a cloth under the bushes 
you may take them nearly all. By watering and pay- 
ing attention to my bushes in the proper season, 
probably spending not more than five or six hours im 
ascummer season, I have nought to fear from the 
wormy pest. 5. S. 

H stone, C. W. 

Grartixe tHe Goosesery.—In the Farmer, Vol. 
IX, page 234, a writer speaks of grafting the goose- 
berry on flowering currant. I have thought I might 
graft the currant on the gooseberry prepared as for 
standards, to stop its propensity for throwing up 
suckers; I am down on every shrub or flower that has 
that propensity. The flowing currant is a favorite of 
mine; it far surpasses some of the new shraba, but I 
would not admit one into a good yard, unless I could 
grow it on some stock that would not sprout. IT have 
atree sixteen years oid, eight feet high, length of 
body five feet, the limbs droop naturally and make a 
perfect weeping tree ; a mass of flowers when in 
bloom; it is slender, and bas to be kept tied to a 
stake. I have never suffered a sprout to grow, as it 
stands alone I can keep them down. AMATEUR. 
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PLANIING TREES ON PRAIRIES. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—<A lonesome place is the per 
rie wishout trees, shrubs, or rocks to fence the field or 
furnish shade for man or beast. The planting of the 
peach will prove, 1 doubt not, profitable both for 
fruit and fuel. It grows rapidly here, and through 
ordigary winters in most localities resists the frost suc- 
ceasfully. Few kinds of timber will grow the same 
amount of fuel in so short a time and with little care 
as the peach. 

The cotton wood grows readily and rapidly when 
cuttings are stuck ia the soil, and soon forms consid- 
erable shelter for animals. Groves of these could be 
grown in low places ia a short time, so as to protect 
animals considerably. These also furnish fuel rapidly, 
and in a few years form stately trees. In many piaces 
this species of wood has grown in fifteen years to six 
inches in diameter and thirty to forty feet in height. 

For the growing of fence posta, the locust is the 
most vigorous and certain grower, and when put out 
upon a well pulverized soil, soon makes a handsome 
tree. Where timber is the object, the locust after 
the first year should be closely pruned of all side 
shoots. This will cause them to grow tall and straight. 
It is not so long a job as many imagine to grow feuce 
post, or even rails in this way. 

The western farmer should pay as much attention 
to the planting of trees as of corn, and give them as 
close attention as he gives his most remunerative crop. 
If the preirie land holder looks not to the growing of 
timber, the broad acres which he may leave to those 
who come after him will be of little value. 

Illinois. Jno. SANFIELD. 

Srarrina Earty Piants—aAs very few of your 
readers will make a hot bed to start plants for early 
fruits, the following may be of service. On reading 
an old Iowa Farmer, (which by the way is a good 

aper,) [ noticed a rather ingenious, as well as (to me at 
east) a new method of forwarding plants, such as cu- 
cumbers, melons, &c., simply taking the flat turnip 
and dig out the fleshy part, leaving the shell, which 
is to be filled with soil, and place in a box, (an old 
raisin box will do,) filling in sufficient to hold the 
cups in position steadily; plant the seeds in the cups, 
which may be placed out as soon as the weather will 
rmit, and not disturb the roots of the plants in the 
east. Tomatoes may also be started in the same 
way, and the fruit obtained earlier than by the old 
process of pulling and transplanting. This is not a 
— and seasonable article, I am well aware, but 
aving recently seen it, the suggestion appeared to 





me practicable, I concluded to give it to you to pub- 
lish or light your cigar. b. 
Gates. 


Hlorticutture 1x Orecon.—Tree planting is still 
carried on very enthusiastically in Oregon, as Califor- 
nia buyersstill take all the apples they can get at from 
five to ten dollars per bushel ; all the last crop are 
gone, and I understand some are willing to enter into 
engagements forthe next season. There is also quite 
@ trade carried on in nursery trees to that market, 
I have heard it intimated by nurserymen at three 
millions of trees this season. This I think is too 

@ number, but still it is considerable, with signs 
of its increasing. J. M. 


_ Salem, O. T. 





Sutraur ro Ku Rose Buas.—When visiting in 
and around Richmond, Ind, last autumn, I was de- 
lighted with the abundance of splendid roses that ever 
met my view, and which seemed then to be in their 
glory. I enquired of several if the bug had not visit- 
ed them. reply invariably was, “ oh yes, but we 
destroyed them with sulpbur.” The plan for so doing 
was to put sulphur (the hard) on a plate under the 
sush, and set on fire, and then cover something over 
the bash while the fumes lasted. I remarked that sul- 
phurous inhalations must agree with the bush, for they 
appeared extremly healthy, a few of the under leaves 
only dropping off M.S. B. 

Aurora, N. Y. 


= —____—__-_—_. 


A List or Goop Pervntas.—Prince of Wales— 
large, dark purple. Hermione—large, lavender and 
white striped. Glory of America—small, but very 
pretty, striped. Alfred—bright salmon color, of 
good form and substance. Beauty of Yorkville— 
bright pink, white throat, very pretty, Great Wee 
tern—large and fine. Hebe—veined, very handsome. 
Amazon—dark, purplish crimson. Eclipse—very 
fine. Enchantress—large and showy. The above 
will be found to comprise a superb collection of this 
showy bedding plant, and may be relied upon for 
length of duration and beauty of bloom 

Rochester, N. Y. W. T. Gotpsmirn. 

Srare tHe Ow1s.—In the March number of the 
Genesee Farmer, I observed an article headed, “To 
Catch Owls.” The plan proposed, I doubt not would 
be very efficient for the purpose; but from the fre- 
quent complaints made by your correspondents of the 
Lrovtion of fruit trees by mice, I should think it 
more advisable for all keepers of poultry to prepare 
a place for them where they would be safe from owls, 
and let the owls live to destroy the mice. 

A Supscriper. 





To Raise Larcr Onions.—Sow the seed at the 
usual time in the spring, very thickly, and in poor 
soil, generally under the shade of a fruit tree; and in 
such situations the bulbs im the autumn are rarely 
found much to exceed the size of a large pea. These 
are then taken from the ground and preserved till the 
succeeding spring, when they are planted in rows 
fourteen or fifteen inches apart, and a foot apart in 
the rows, and they afford plants which differ only 
from those raised immediately from seed in possessing 
much greater strength and vigor, owing to the quan- 
tity of previously generated sap being much greater 
in the bulb than jn the seed. The bulbs thus raised 
are often of greater size; and, being more mature, 
they are with more certainty preserved in a state of 
perfect soundness through the winter than those raised 
from seed in a single season. 





“ Purny says, the Romans sowed the seeds of Basil 
with maledictions and ill words, believing that the 
more it was cursed the better it would prosper; and 
when they wished for a crop, they trod it down with 
their feet, and prayed to the gods that it might not 
vegetate.” 


Hor all your crops as soon as the drills can be dis 
tinguished. Recollect that more weeds can be des- 
troyed in an hour when young, than ina day when 
they have obtained a good foothold. 
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A LADYS OPINION OF THE WEST. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—During a four years’ residence 
in Iowa, I have watched with some interest the ways 
and doings of our western farmers, comparing them 
with the same class at the east. Though most of 
them have emigrated here from the eastern states or 
Ohio, candor compels me to say they have degener- 
ated from neat and thrifty farmers, to shiftless and 
slovenly ones, and for this there must be a cause. 
They come here with a desire and determinativn to 
get rich, even at the sacrifice of those social qualities 
which are so essential to the well being of any com- 
munity. They take up large tracts of land which 
they cannot possibly cultivate. Break up and fence 
off a portion for immediate use; the rest lies a bar- 
ren and unoccupied prairie—making of course a wide- 
ly scattered population. Even when this is not the 
ease, and men are content to live without owning all 
the land that joins them, there is a lack of desire for 
home improvements. This mania for large farms 
seems to be on the increase. Men are wishing to sell 
their farms of one or two hundred acres, and go 
farther west, where they can get more land, when 
that they now have, bas never been half cultivated. 
This, it seems to me, is a great error. The west is 
undeniably a country of vast extent, unequalled fer- 
tility of soil, and unbounded resources for wealth, to 
all who choose to emigrate hither. Its beautiful un- 
dulating prairies actually seem to woo the plough, 
and if men coud orly be content to own but one or 
two hundred acres of land, and cultivate it well, the 
west would indeed in a few short years be the garden 
of America. But notwithstanding the natural ad- 
vantages the western country possesses over the east 
for the purposes of gardening, such asa rich and 
loamy soil, ireedom from stones, &c., few avail them- 
selves of the privilege which natpre has thus thrust 
upon them. A good en here I have never seen, 
(you will understand [| am speaking of the country 

not of towns.) It is true you will now and then see 
@ small spot fenced off with rails perhaps, planted with 
cabbage, a few beets, and may be a few vines, strug- 
gling with the weeds for the mastery, and the weeds 
generally come off first best in the contest. Now 
almost every farmer will concede that a good garden 
is the most productive part of the farm; why then is 
it so strangely neglected? Is not a neat yard filled 
with shrabbery, and a well kept garden, indicative of 
taste and refinement in its owner? But our western 
farmers seem to have little idea of the influence that 
home attractions have on the minds of their families. 
They forget that the little ones they are rearing will 
soon be men and women, with as little cultivation as 
a one given them as an outfit. We have not 
e 


be more effectual, a little digging with the spade; 


and rest assured in a few years there will be a new 
era in the life of the western farmer. The comforts 


of home are not to be weighed in the balance with 
our uncultivated acres; and if you are in haste to 
be rich, choose that best of earthly riches, springing 
from a well balanced, well cultivated mind, for with- 
out this, the best filled purse only places you a little 
above the ecale of creation, with the brutes that perish. 
Clay, Washington Co., Iowa. Vi0La. 





THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Since the earliest history of 
the world, the mythological goddess, Flora, has had 
her worshippers, and has probably contributed more 
real happiness to mankind than has sprung from al- 
most any otber source. She has been the means of 
refining the human heart, and rendering it a. 
ble of all the softer emotions of our nature, and has 
a language peculiarly her own—speaking in accents 
soft and low—of brightening our pathway through 
this vale of tears, and causing our thoughts to turn 
toward the great Gop who created such exquisite 
and diversified beauty for our enjoyment, and renders 
the world in one sense a prelude to what we may 
— -n a brighter and better sphere. 

f Lever am inclined to feel sad or troubled, and 
there are flowers dispensing their fragrance near me, 
I go among them, and in admiring so many of the 
Creator's blessings bestowed upon me, soon dispel any 
unpleasant thoughts, and forget that they ever existed. 
‘he cultivation of these sweet embiems of purity 
and innocence, is well calculated to render our hearts 
happier, and make us wiser and better. It begets a 
kind of enchantment—a feeling which those only who 
love flowers can fully appreciate. It makes me sad 
to think that any one should ever grudge a little spot 
of ground on which to grow those lovely companions 
of prosperity or adversity. We know there are some 
such, but hope for humanity's sake they are few, and 
that as refinement advances all such will be converted 
to the loving of flowers. For what were they cre- 
ated, unless to adorn this earth, and command our 
admiration and reverence for the exquisite workman- 
ship and manifold design of their Maker? It seems 
as if the person who would spurn a flower, would 
spurn the richest blessing as a gift of Heaven. 

Lockport, N. Y. A Lover or FLowenrs. 

Forrst Fiowers.—In vol. XIIL, page 288, of the 
Farmer, an authoress of Canada asks, “ Where are 
the lilies of the woods, the lovely and fragrant Pyro- 
lus, the Bloodroot, the delicate and sweet scented 
Mitchella repens, the spotless Monotropa, with Orchis 
of many colors?” I can tell you where some of them 
are, and they seem to be perfectly at home—not in 


acilities of the eastern states for education, for | Canada, but in Saratoga county, N. Y. The north 
our schools are as yet in their infancy; where then are | side of our garden, a little lower than the other part, 
we to look for the training of our futare men and | is a soft black soil, the depth of which I have never 
women of the west. to habits of taste and refinements | fathomed. Currant bushes are growing six feet from 


if not at home. Then let me iierate and reiterate to 
the farmers of the west, and those who mean to emi- 
= here, choose a location ‘owe mean to make a 

, plant. trees around the homestead, belp your 
wives an} daughters to cultivate flowers— protected 
from the cows and pigs by a good fence. Grudge 


the fence; clove to the fence I have planted every 
known wild flower that was an inbabitant of low 
woods that I could get. The soil, with the constant 
shade from the current bushes, makes as good a spot 
for them as could be desired. Tney want no ma 
nuring or hoeing; merely weed them by hand, if any- 





Bot a few shillings ior choice seeds; spend an hour 


thing intrudes upon them, A Farmer's Wire 
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“€hitor’s Cable. 


Tue Rurat New Yorker.—For some time past we have 
quietly submitted to great injustice from our neighbor of 
the Rural New Yorker, and know no better way of ob- 
taining :edress than to appeal to our readers—to the farm- 
ers of the country—and to our brethren of the Press. 
We have written an article stating what we believe to be 
the facts of the case; but on consulting a legal friend he 
advised us not to publish it, for fear of an unpleasant libel 
suit—for though we have no doubt as to the truth of the 
statement, yet it is one thing to fnow a fact, and another 
to prove it. We have concluded, therefore, to give such 
facts only as admit of easy and unmistakable proof, and 
leave our readers to draw their own inference. 

Last year we expended several hundred dollars in pro- 
euring original drawings and engravings of houses, plants, 
trees, &c., having secured for that purpose the services of 
ene of the best draftsmen in the country. Some of these 
engravings were given in the Rural Annual, and others in 
the Genesee Farmer. We also allowed several of our 
marserymen tv use them in illustrating their show-bills, 
&c., and they have thus been rather loosely scattered around 
the various printing establishments of the city. 

In the last issue of the Rural New Yorker, (May 23,) 
there appears a beautiful cut of an American Arbor Vite, 
in all respects a fac simile of one we had drawn and en- 
graved for our Rural Annual, from a specimen growing 
in the suburbs of this city. It will be found in the columns 
of the Farmer for this month. Those of our readers who 
take the Rura/ can thus compare the two cuts, and see if 
they can discover the least difference. 

In the Rural of May 9 there is a cut of Sweet William, 
which is marvelously like a cut engraved for the Farmer, 
and which appeared in our last volume, page 161. The 
Rural man has, apparently, taken his knife and cut off the 
eograver’s name. Otherwise the cut is precisely the same, 
and is given without a word of credit. 

In the Rural of May 2 the editor says: 

“ A correspondent, after examining the engraving which 
we gave in the last number of a Dwarf Pear Tree, asks if 
dwarf trees always grow as straight limbed, and of so 
beautiful and graceful a form,” &c. 

Now, on turning to the “last number” of the Rerai, 
(April 25,) it will be found that the cut which “we” (the 
Rural) “gave,” is none other than the cut which we (the 
Genesee Farmer) gave in our February number. To dis- 
guise the cut as much as possible, however, the stem has 
been shortened a little, at an expense, perhaps, of fifty cents, 
whereas it cost us ¢welve dollars, having been drawn from 
an actual specimen with great accuracy, and engraved 
with much care. 

Our file of the Rural is here incomplete, and we will 
eontinue our examination no further at thistime. We 
would ask if such conduct is reputable and honest ? 

One word more. In the February number of the Far- 
mer for last year, we alluded to an intimation in the Rural 
New Yorker of Jan. 26. that the cuts in a single number of 
that paper cost nearly $50. Weshowed conclusively that the 
eats did not cost the Rural one-tenth of that sum; that in 
fact the Rural was paid eight doilars for inserting one 





cut, or more than it paid for all the other cuts. To this 
article the Rural has made noreply. It cou/d make none. 
With all its boastful pretensions, the Rural notoriously 
expends next to nothing on agricultural and horticultaral 
illustrations. It appears to te perfectly satisfied with any 
old, cast-off cuts of the Genesee Farmer ; and the fre- 
quency with which these are inserted in its pages, indt- 
cates its high appreciation of the source from which they 
are derived. Let us look over such of the papers of this 
year as we now have on hand: 

In the Rura/ of February 21, there are cuts of Hovey’s 
Seedling, British Queen, and Elton strawberries. These 
will be found in the Genesee Farmer for 1852, pages 90 
and 91. 

In the Rural of March 21, there is a cut of Phlox Drum- 
mondii, which will be found in the Farmer for 1852, page 
159. . ' 

In the Rural of March 28, is a cut of Golden Bartonia, 
which will be found in the Farmer for 1852, page 191. 

In the Rural of April 4, is a cut of Salpiglussis, whieh 
will be found in the Farmer for 1852, page 222. 

In the Rural of April 11, is a cut of Petunia, which will 
be found in the Former for 1851, page 75. 

In the Rural of May 2, is 2 cut of a Gothic Farm Oot- 
tage, which will be found in the Genesee Farmer for 1858, 
page 249. 

In the Rural of May 2, is a cut of a Dwarf Pear Tree, 
which will be found in the Genesee Farmer for 1855, page 
351. Of this cut the Rural man says: “ We give a very cor- 
rect portrait of a tree growing near this city. Although 
different from the engraving we gare last week, [also taken 
from the Fa-mer without credit,] it isa beautiful tree,” &e. 

In the Rural of May 9, are cuts of a Dwarf Apple and 
Dwarf Cherry, which will be found in the Farmer for 
1855, page 351. 

We do not say that the Rural did not come honestly by 
these engravings. ‘As cast off cuts it may have paid a 
small sum for them; but, be this as it may, it is certainly 
a new development of the law of “Progress and Im 
provement "—of which the Rural boasts so much—to give 
these cuts as though they were original. 





Tue friends of the Genesee Farmer will be glad to hear 
that our circulation this year far exceeds our most sanguine 
expectations. This unlooked for success, though gratefal 
to our feelings, is attributable mainly to our numerous cor- 
respondents,and other friends who voluntarily act as agents. 
Subscribers are stil] coming in freely :—we have to-day re- 
ceived from N. J. SLoan, post master at Fredericksburg, 
C. W., a club of one hundred and twelve; and from Cras. 
McG asnan, Esq., of Moore, C. W., a club of one bund- 
red and nineteen subscribers ! 

Such has been the demand for back numbers that we 
are entirely out of the January number, and have been 
compelled to send off these and many other orders with- 
out it. We are. however, having a new edition struck off 
and will forward this number in a few days. 

ad 

Drvow Herp Boox,—Sanrorp Howarn, Esq., editor 
of the Boston Cultivator, gives notice that the third vo 
ume of the Devon Herd Book, which he bas been en- 
gaged in preparing, will be ready for delivery io July next. 
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PLantixne Potrators in THE Fatu.— My- practice of 
planting potetoes in the fall got a little disturbed last wm- 
ter. Except when unusual pains were taken to guard 
against frost, they were found to be entirely destroyed this 
spring. And in view of the whole subject now, my adviee 
would be to any one thinking of adopting my plan pub- 
lished in the March number of the Genesee Farmer, for 
planting potatoes in the fall, that while raising your pota- 
toes from seed planted in the fall, would for many reasons 
be the great disideratum accomplished, still great care 


give them. Hoe one day, and the weeds would be grow- | and judgment are indispensable, and that the safest and 
best way would be to eonsider no fall planted potatoes en- 


ing all the better for it on the next. The result was that 
with all the care and attention that could be bestowed tirely sezure, unless in addition to a deep covering of earth, 


upon them, my vegetables looked puny and sickly all sum- | the surface is lastly covered with a considerable thickness 
mer, and yielded very inferior crops.” | of straw, which would be rather too expensive beyond any 
—26e—— thing more than for a small patch, such as I intend to plant 

Tunnir Fry.—A correspondent writes that he hae, for | next fali, and each succeeding one, until a better plan is 
the past three years, at the recommendation of an expe- | found. E. A. B. 
rienced gardener, sown a row of mustard seed between! Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y. 
every two rows of ruta bagas, as a remedy for the fly. ee 
The result has been very gratifying. The mustard came| Sprovtine Potators.—lIn a private letter, our corres- 
up first, and appeared to be preferred by the flies—at all | pondent, S. W., says: “It is all a humbug about sprout- 
events, they fed upon it till the ruta bagas were out of| ing potatoes to forward them. If put into a box with 
harm's way. Our correspondent thinks it better to sow | earth, and buried in a manure heap of horse dung, ten to 
the mustard between the rows, because it can the more | one they will heat and rot before they sprout. Potatoes 
easily be destroyed by the horse hoe. Ic the ruta bagas| planted the 25th of April have no longer sprouts to-day 
are singled out in the rows with the hoe—as they always | (14th of May) than the potatoes left in the cellar, yet they 
should be—we do not see any objection to sowirg the will go ahead of those in the cellar if the latter are planted 
mustard and ruta baga seed together, in the same drill. to-day. Warming potatoes in the sun before planting, 
Perhaps, however, our correspondent is right. | enables them to sprout quicker when planted.” 

~ tee ° 

Hen Manvcre ror Ovxions.—A correspondent writes:| CanroTs ON THE same GrounD rveny Yrar.—Our 

“When onions are coming up scatter hen manure very | esteemed correspondent, H. H. Tarion, of East Rodman, 


freely over them, (this is one of the best manures that was | Jefferson Co., N. Y., says: “I have raised carrots four 








SC 
Day Weatuer witn Frequent Hoeines BETTER 


ros GARDEN VeGeTaBLes THAN A Wet Season.—A cor- 
respondent writes: “ The summer of 1854 was very dry, 
and by frequent hoeings the weeds in my garden were 
completely subdued. The result was that I had good 
crops of aJl kinds of vegetables. My carrots yielded eight 
bushels to the rod—1,280 bushels per acre; melons ex- 
tremely fine, and, in short, all my crops were very supe- 
rier. The next summer (1855) was wet, and the weeds in 
my garden would grow in spite of all the hoeing I could 

















ever applied to onions,) and sift a small quantity of sand years in succession on the same land, and believe it beet 
with it. When they are fully up thin them out s0 as to | 
leave but one onion ina place. Keep the ground loose 
and free around the remainder fromthe time that they are 
up till they are ‘ pulled.” A most important thing to be 
done in raising onions is to keep them entirely free from 
weeds, as al) farmers know that they will not grow where 
they are choked with weeds.” 


* 
* 





Cure ror Garcet.—We have repeatedly recommended 
the hydriodate of potash as a cure for garget. It is un- 
doubtedly the best remedy for this disease yet discovered. 
J. W. Fowxrr, of Yorktown, N. Y., writes us that he 
has used it with the most satisfactory results. He pre- 
pares it as follows: Put 44 table-spoonsful of water into 
a bottle and then add one ounce of hydriodate of potash | 
and shake it well till itis dissolved. Give the cow a table- 
spoonful three times a day in a little warm bran or meal 


slop. ine. - 8, 


Cappace ror Srocx.—A Canadian correspondent 
says: “ We have sown about an acre of cabbage of late 
years, and consider them excellent fall feed for stock. Sow 
the seed in hills about a yard apart each way. They re- 
quire good land with plenty of manure ; but if the season 
prove favorable they will yield a large quantity of food.” 
The same writer also says, “ Last year we sowed an acre 
of rape, and found it a great benefit to young lambs after 








taking them from the ewes.” 


to set apart a piece of land for this purpose, if manure can 


| be obtained to put on every year free from al] kinds of weed 


seeds. The longer you grow carrots on the same ground 
the cleaner and mellower it will be, provided they are pro- 
perly cultivated. My fourth crop was better and easier 


raised than the first.” 
—_——.¢<.—————_—— 


Correction.—In the article on the Cultivation of In- 
dian Corn in nentucky,in the Apri] number, there is a 
material omission in the fourth line from the bottom. It 
reads thus: “ the bar or shear, as the size of the corn will 
admit, is run next to the corn for the first time.” Whereas 
‘it should read, “the bar or shear, as the size of the corn 
will admit, is run next to the corn, and the dirt is thrown 
Srom the middle for the first time.” 

Re.) WEE, 

Sowmva Manor, Worzer in tae Fact.—A corres- 
pondent at Guelph, C. W., says: “I have grown mangel 
wurzels for the last twe years, and think them the finest 
roots grown, for breeding ewes, milch cows and pigs. I 
sowed four or five ridges last fall, and will inform you how 
they succeed in due time.” We hope our friend wil 
do 80. fs 

Water Live mixed with skimmed milk is said to make 
an excellent drab-colored paint. It will adhere well te 
wood, stone, brick or mortar, where oil paint has not been 
used, and is very hard and durable. 
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Tus Tugnip Frry.— Mr. G. Graunam, of Woodstock, 
C. W., says: “Turnips should be sown thick on account 
of the fly. I have found it a good preventive, besides the 
usual quantity sown in the drills, to sow a pound of seed 
per acre broadcast, before rolling down and sowing the 
drills.” ; 


——_+ 0 -——_——_—— 

Tue Rurat Annvat.—lI have hastily looked over the 

Rural Annual, and do not hesitate to say that there is more 

valuable information to the owner of a spot of tillable land, 

condensed within its pages, than I ever read before in the 
same space. P. U. Rerwotps. 


Palmyra, N. Y. 
a 


New Apvertisements.—Read the advertisement of 
Arkin’s Automaton, or Self-Raking Reaper and Mower, 
and send for one of the pamphlets containing certificates 
of the value of this celebrated machine. 

C. M. Saxton & Co., offer some more good books. 

A. Longaetrt sells all kinds of Artificial Manures. We 
have had some dealings with him, and found him prompt 
and his fertilizers good. 

A. Gorvon & Co., offer some new testimony in regard 
to the value of their machines, especially of Hitpretu’s 
Gang Plow. Orders may be sent to A. G. & Co. with the 
utmost confidence. 


* 
ad 





Tue Genesee Farmer for May is a choice number ; 
it contains a large number of short essays on various sub- 
jects written in competition for certain prizes of books, 
offered by the Editor. Thess essays show most conclu- 
sively that multitudes have the ability to write for an agri- 
cultural paper, that very seldom do ; it requires some ex- 
tra inducement to bring them out. We have selected two 
of the number, on Lady Equestrianism, which we com- 
mend to the attention of all interested in that subject; 
here you have arguments on both sides of the question, 
for and against ; examine them well and see which arc the 
most eonclusive, and if any of you have any thing further 
to offer on the subject, say on.— Cayuga Farmer and Me- 
chanic. . 


a 


Notices of New Books, Periodicals, &e. 


Hoorrer’s Westery Fruit Boox: A Compendious Collection of 
Facts, from the notes and experience of successful Fruit Cultu- 
rists, arranged for practical use in the Orchard and Garden. By 
at Hoorsr. Cincinnati: Moorz, Witstaca, Keys & Co. 


A good “ Western Fruit Bock” has long been needed. 
It was the original design of Mr. Extiorr to call his work 
the “ Western Fruit Grower’s Guide,” but, perhaps to 
please the publishers, was sent forth as the “American 
Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Garden.” To this 
we have no objections. It is well, for the book is no bet- 
ter adapted for the west than it is fur the east. The pre- 
sent book is written and published at Cincinnati, and for 
that reason, perhaps, is callled a “ Western Fruit Book.” 
From a slight examination we think the work is in some 
respects an improvement on previous fruit books, and one 
which will prove useful to nurserymen and planters in 
enabling them to select varieties. It is confined almost 
exclusively to rather brief descriptions of varieties of 
apples, pears, peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, cher- 
ries, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, and gooseberries, with extracts from any published 
opinions of their merits ; together with the lists of fruits 
recommended by various societies and individuals for cul- 
tivation in particular localities, This occupies 307 of the 





333 pages in the book,—the apples and pears alone occu- 
pying 211 pages. No outlines of fruit are given, but there 


are some four or five colored engravings. 


Turxcs Not GrNyERALLY Known: A Popular Hand-book of Facts 
not readily aceessibie in Literature, History and Science. Edited 
by Davip A. WELLS, author of “Knowledge is Power,” “Fa- 
miliar Science,” &. New York: D. AprieTon & Co. 1857. 


The character of this work is well expressed by the title, 
So far as we have been able to examine, the facts mention- 
ed are generally reliable, and always interesting. It is 
impossible to turn to a page without finding something 
which, though known before, we are glad to have recalled, 
The book is principally made up from one of Mr. Timps 
works published in England. The American editor has 
made many additions and struck out much that was merely 
local. 


Vittas axp Corrages: A Series of Designs for execu- 
tion in the United States. By Catvert Vaux, Architect, (late 
Downine & Vaux, Newburgh, N. Y.) Illustrated by en- 
gravings. New Yerk: Harper & Brorusrs. 1857. 


This is a book of some 320 pages, finely illustrated, and 
“got up” in Harper's best style. It makes an elegant 
volume; and what is far better, it abounds in good de- 
signs and practical hints which cannot fail to be of great 
use to all about to build. We regard this as the best work 
that has yet appeared on American rural architecture. 


Tar Americans In JAPAN: An Abri t of the Government 
Narrative of the United States Expedition to Japan, under Com- 
a By Rozsrtr Tomzs. New York: D. Arrietrox 

0. 


To all who have not had access to Commodore Perry's 
work, published by Congress, this book will prove of great 
interest. It is illustrated with numerous engravings, and 
written in an agreeable style. 


AMERICA AND Evrorzs. By Apam G. Ds Gurowxxr. New York: 


D. AppLeton & Co, 1857. 

We have not had time to examine this work, but it is 
highly spoken of. 
Tar Go.pen Lrcacr: AStory of Life’s’Phases. ByaLady. New 

York: D. Appieron & Co. 1857. 

A lady who has read this book speaks of it as “ beau- 
tiful.” 


Brack woon’s Macazing.—This old and sterling month- 
ly is reprinted by L. Scorr & Co., 54 Gold street, New 
York, and sent to any address, by mail, for $3 per annum. 
The volumes for 1856 and 1857 are sent, postage paid, to 
any address for $5. Those who did not take Blackwood 
last year, should avail themselves of this offer. 


* 





Enquiries and Answers. 


(C. C., Raisin, Mich.) You had better graft your four 
year old lemon tree next September when the fruit is fully 
ripened. Take the scion with the leaves on, cut the heel 
square, and then pare it down on one side with a sloping 
cut to the pith of the scion ; then cut the branch of the 
lemon tree to fit the scion exactly. Bind it on tight with 
a little wax cloth or worsted yarn; then tie a little moss 
tight over the wound to keep out the air. The tree should 
then be placed in a green heuse or hot-bed frame and 
shaded, If too large to stand in the frame it may be laid 
down on its side and the frame placed over it, The frame 
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should be on the north side of a building or fence, as it is 
very important to keep the sun off. If well done it will be 
united and strong in a month or six weeks. If you could 
get buds the latter part of June, budding would be much 
the least trouble, but it is difficult to get them any distance 
as they are so liable to wilt. As soon asthe grafts are 
united the branches of the lemon tree should be prunned 
back to the graft, so as to leave nothing but the graft to 
grow. 


(E. F., Clinton, C. W.) Millet is one of the best of crops 
for fodder or for soiling purposes. It produces largely, 
can be sown late and is well adapted to our dry, hot cli- 
mate. It draws heavily on the soil for those elements 
most needed by wheat, barly, oats, corn &c.; and we would 
not advise its cultivation on the upland portion of a wheat 
farm. When raised for fodder or for soiling, a rich allavi- 
al soil, abounding in organic matter and which is too loose 
and low (but not wet) is just the kind of land for it. Large 
erops can be grown on such land in dry, hot summers when 
all other forage cropsare light. It may be sown any time 
in June or even as late as the first week in July. If grown 
for seed it should not be sown too thick, say a peck per 
acre, for fodder or for soiling two to three pecks of seed 
per acre will be none too much. You can get the seed at 
almost any seed store. E. D. Hatsocx of this city has it 
for sale at $1.50 per bushel. 


(J. L., Lancaster, Pa.) Stone-coal ashes contain very 
little fertilizing matter. They have sometimes a beneficial 
mechanical effect on the soil ; for radishes especially, they 
are valuable on this account. They are useful for mixing 
with guano, superphosphate, and other concentrated ma- 
nures. They are said to prove valuable applied as a top 
dressing around fruit trees, acting probably as a mulch, 
and checking the growth of weeds. We have had no ex- 
perience with them as a dressing for corn or potatoes. 
The question, “ What are they worth?” we cannot an- 
swer. Judged by their chemical composition, we should 
say they are not worth three cents a bushel. 


(G. W. Tuomas, Elderslie,C. W.) We believe Hardy's 
White Mummy wheat and the Prolific Red wheat are 
winter varieties. We should be glad to have you commu- 
nicate the result of your trial with them to the Genesee 
Farmer. 


(W. S. Bristow.) We know of no certain remedy for 
the black knot on cherry trees, or for the curculio on plum 
trees. Should be glad to hear from those who have dis- 
covered a remedy. 


(D. F. H.) We have had no experience in grafting the 
pear on the red or white hawthorn. 


Dryine Fies.—I noticed in a late number of your pa- 
per a request for information in regard to drying figs. A 
relative of ours, residing in St. Augustine, where they 
raise and cure them to perfection, has, according to re- 
quest, furnished me with the following receipt: Put the 
figs in hot, sweetened water ; then expose them to the sun 
two days, or use artificial heat; then put them into the 
sweet water again; then dry, thoroughly. Hanzgizr H. 
Mrzns.—Liverpool, N. Y. ere 





Our farming community have been thrown into quite a 
state of excitement lately in reference to a system of farm- 
ing, called “ Terra Culture,” by Russer: Comstock. He 
has delivered two lectures in the county within two months ; 
som sixty or seventy persons attended each lecture, at a 
charge of two dollars—a money making business, Since 
attending his lecture at York Springs on the 18th instant, 
I have read the Rural Annual that you sent me, and am 
far better pleased with it than his lecture, even if it had 
cost the same money. As Mr. Comstock is from your 
State, perhaps you are acquainted with him. I should 
like to know your opinion of him, and also of what he claims 
to be his discoveries. H. J. Mysns.—New Chester, Pa. 


We are well acquainted with Mr. Comstock ; have had 
repeated conversations with him on the subject of his al- 
leged discoveries ; have listened attentively for ten long 
hours to his lecture; and candor compels us to say, with 
Suenrpan, that his system “contains much that is both 
new and true, but unfortunately that which is true is not 
new, aud that which is new is not true.” In the Genesee 
Farmer for March, 1853, page 77, we fully exposed the 
absuruity of his pretensions. 


I wisn to know if any of your subscribers in Upper 
Canada have a full bred Devon or Hereford yearling bull 
and heifer for sale. E. T.—Clinton, C. W. 

The breeders of Canada might promote their own in- 
terests by advertising in the Genesee Farmer. 

Ir it would not be too much trouble to you to get a par- 
ticular piece of information and publish it in the Genesee 
Farmer for the benefit of myself. I think you would find 
it profitable to a good many of your readers who are simi- 
larly situated. ‘The information I want and have sought 
for in vain in Virginia, is the old plan of farming the 
Carse of Gowrie and the Carse of Stirling. You are of 
course aware of the quality and peculiarities of these soils, 
and it strikes me that the ancient—or to be more expressive, 
the antiquated—style of draining them by grip and water 
furrow is better suited to the prices of our lands than the 
effective, but far more costly mode of tile draining. I have 
tried that as an experiment,at Mr. Panke’s deptis and fad 
it worth a good deal more than the fee simple of the land. 
For this reason, we are, to use a lawyer's phraze, “ re- 
mitted to the original remedy,” at least until an effective 
ditching machine is invented aided by a cheap machine for 
making draining tile. 

Wi1son in his Rural Cyclopedia—which with deference 
to your better judgment, I think superior to Mortox— 
quotes in his article on “ drainage,” titled “ surface drain- 
age,” a few remarks of Marsnace on that subject. I have 
one of Marsnatt’s works—his Agriculture, in which I find 
nothing of the sort; and I cannot get access to any other. 
I think it will be found perhaps that he has some remarks 
touching this matter in his “Elementary and Practical 
Treatise on the Landed property of England ;” London, 
1804, quarto, or in an abridgment of that work, entitled 
“ Treatise on the Management of Landed Estates ;” Lon- 
don 1805, octavo. If by means of some correspondent or 
friend ia London you can have that worked loeked into, 
and suitable extracts copied, if they can be found, and can 
do it without trouble, I should be much obliged to you; 
and I think, as I said in the beginning, that it may benefit 
others quite as much as it will me. 

Our season here has deen the most backward I have ever 
known, and the wheat that was killed by the winter, and 
more particularly by the cold spell in March which follow- 
ed a very warm February, cannot rally. A great deal of 
our wheat all over the State is in that fix. It does not 
brighten our prospects mucly to have a freshet on the 
low grounds, as is just now the case on James River. I 
have one hundred acres, on nearly all of which my corn 
was planted, completely covered with water. *— Virginia. 


Can any of our readers throw any light on this subject ?° 


Kxrowrno your willingness to assist your readers, I wish 
to ask Goes eonediad a marsh, which I wish to 
bring into cultivation. It has formerly been a large bea- 
ver meadow, containing about twenty acres, laying on 
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nearly a dead level. There is a little fall on the west end 
of it. There is a ditch around it, four feet wide and three 
feet deep, which carries off all the surface water, which, 
before it was dug, used to flood the whole of it in the 
spring. The soil is a vegetable mould, partly decomposed, 
of about four or five feet deep. It is impossible to plow 
it, on account of the timber, which is buried beneath the 
mould. The grass which grows upon it is a very tough 
grass, that the cattle do not like, excepting a little in the 
spring, when tender. What crop do you consider it best 
calculated to grow, or what kind of grass would flourish 
best upon it? I would state that though the surface wa- 
ter is removed, the marsh is sti] quite wet and soft under- 
neath, so much so as not to bear up a team if the sod 
were removed. I tried to plow it last spring, but when 
the plow struck a log the cattle sunk right into it. E. T. 
—Clinton, C. W. 


I wisn to enquire through your widely circulated jour- 
nal, in reqard to the fermentation of milk by the time it 
has been twenty-four hours drawn. On taking down the 
= the cream presents an uneven, rough Jooking sur- 

3 On removing the cream from the milk there is very 
much the appearance of yeast, being frothy, and a crack- 
ing noise accompanies the process. I can give no reason 
= it is so, and would like to know if any of your butter 
making readers have observed such effects, and can give 
the cause? My cows have been stabled, fed with cern- 
stalks, with one peck of carrots daily up to the first of 
March, since which, the same treatment, except hay in lieu 
of stalks. If you or cur readers will explain the above 
phenomenon I shall be thankful. D.—Gates, 


I have a hen that wanted to set about four weeks ago, 
and I placed under her eleven eggs. A short time after 
I went to the nest and found a number of new layed eggs 
in it. Thinking it very curious I watched the hen and 
found she had intercourse with the rooster. She layed all 
the time she was setting, and continues to lay at the pre- 
sent time, the chickens being one week old. ill some of 

our correspondents who make fowls their study throw a 
ttle light on this subject? B. J. F.—Cormth, N. Y. 


A Frew days since I set a trap for a woodchuck, and 
eaught one with two white stripes running parallel with 
his back ; when, by accident or design, he spilt his perfume 
while I was in rather close proximity to his manufactory. 
Now, I wish to “eradicate” the effluvia, as I never was 
very partial to cologne or other sweet scented essences, 1 
come to you to tell me what will cure; the preventive I 
know. D.—Gates. 


I weutp like to know the probable age that sheep ar- 
rive at, with good treatment ; and if it is a better plan to 
shear once or twice during a year. By inserting the above 
in the Farmer, you will much oblige a subscriber in the 
back woods of Texas. W. B. C.—Lockhart, Texas. 


Fae Prant.—Will some of your correspondents describe 
the manner of cultivating the egg plant, and the usual or 
best way of preparing the same for the table? D. L.— 
Caledonia, N. Y. 


Can any of your correspondents tell me what will pre- 
vent the malady which attacks young pigs when running 
in clover fields in wet summer weather? E. F. H.—Ex- 
change, Ky. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received a> early 9s the 
20th of the previous month, snd@ be of such » character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Terms ~<Twe Dollars icr every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 

A LONGETT, 
Ne. 34 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 


EALER in Peruvian, Colombian and Mexican Guano, Super- 
phosphate of Lime, and Bone Dust. 
June 1.—4t. 


—~ 





ATKINS’ AUTOMATON, 


SELF-RAKING REAPER AND MOWEB. 
fH BEST MACHINE IN USE. g) 
1 (the first) bullt in 1852, 
used successfully In 1853. 
300 in different States In 1854. 

1,200 well distributed In 1855. 
2,800 thro it the Union in 1856. 
5,000 building for 1857. 


HERE are six good reasons for this unparalleled increase and 

great gyn Ist. It is.strong and reliable, and easily 
managed. . It saves the hard labor of raking. 3d. It saves at 
least another hand in binding. 4th. It saves shattering by the 
careful hendling in raking; besides, the straw being laid straight, 
it is well secured in the sheaf, and does not drop in the a 
handling, and the heads are not exposed in the stack, so that the 
GRAIN saving even exceeds the LABOR saving. Sth. It is a good 
Mower, being one of the best convertible Machines in use. 6th. 
has a knife that does not choke. 


Over 80 First Premiums Received in Four Years, 


(i Price of Reaper and Mower, $190—$50 cash, balance in not 
due Jan. 1.1858. Price of Reaper only, $165—$40 cash, balance fm 
note due Jan. 1, 1858. 

For cash, 12 per cent. discount from the above prices. 

To secure a Machine, order immediately. Though so little known 
the past season, and none ready for delivery till the first of May, 
yet not two-thirds of the customers could be supplied. The repu- 
tation of the Machine is now widely established, so that 6,000 will 
not as nearly supply the demand as 2,800 did last year. 

Order pm , if you would not be disappointed. 

PaMPuLers, giving 1IMPARTIALLY the OPINIONS OF FARMERS, 
together with orders, notes, &c., mailed to applicants. and prepaid. 

H. P. HAPGOOD, of Rochester, N. Y., isthe General Agent 
for the above Machine in New York, to whom all letters relative te 
sales, &c., in this State should be addressed. Traveling and Local 
Agents wanted. June 1.—8t. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARCHITECT. 
The way 
To Build a Country House 


8 to get 
RICITS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
rice, $6. 
Published by C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
No. 140 Fulton-st., New Yor. 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE. By L. F. Allen. Embracing Ont 
Buildings ag well as Cottages and Farm Houses. Price, $1.25. At 
SAXTON’S, No. 140 Fulton-st. 
LAY OUT YOUR GROUNDS by DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. Price, $3.50. Published by 
C. M. SAXTON & CO.,, No. 140 Fulton-et., New York. 
POULTRY—LOOK OUT FOR YOUR CHICKENS; and the 


best way to do that ia told plainly in 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD. 


: Price. $1. 
Published by SAXTON & CO., 140 Fulton-st., New Youk. 


PUT UP GOOD GREEN*HOUSES THIS SUMMER, 
And get ready for Winter. 
LEUCHAR’S HOW TO BUILD 
Gives fall directions. Price, $1.25. To be found at 
SAXTON & CO.’S, No. 146 Fulton-st., New York 


U7” Sent free of postage on receipt of price. June 1—It 








OM the best European coll-ctions—1# papers for $1. Chinese 
Sugar Cane Seed, Roses, Bulbs, Strawoderries, &c. Address 


W. T. GOLDSMITH, 
May 1’ Rochester, N. ¥. 
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ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


ATTENTION, THRESHERS! 
PITTS PREMIUM SFPARATORS, & DOUBLE PINION 
HORSE POWERS. 


oe mx 


The above cut is a representation of the justly celebrated PITTS’ 
MACHINE FOR THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN at one 
@peration. It is the best Machine for threshing and cleaning grain 
® existence. . 

The following cut represents PITTS’ DOUBLE PINION EIGHT 
@K TEN HORSE POWER. 


As superior and every way reliable Horse Power, the above 
stands unrivaled. 

We call attention to the fact that we are now manufacturing the 
above Machines at Rochester, N. Y, in a more substantial and du- 
mble manner, and of « larger capacity than any hitherto built in 
= city, having all the latest improvements made by John A. 

tts. 


We can furnish the latest and best all iron Power, for eight, ten 
or less number of horses, 

We invite all who intend purchasing to examine our machines ; 
they will more than equal the best expectations of the public. 


FARMERS, YOUR ATTENTION IS ASKED TO 
HYDE & WRIGHT’S PATENT HORSE HOE OR CUL- 
TIVAI0O2 PLOW, 

Resigned and better adapted thav any other implement for hoeing 
ors, Broom Corn, Potatoes, Cotton, or any other crop requiring 
the use of the Horse or Hand Hoe. It bas proved itself the most 
valuable implement yet invented for the purpose intended, It has 
been in use in Western New York for the past four years—hun- 
dreds of them having been sold on trial, and none returned. Ite 
great utility has been demonstrated in the fact that one day to the 

with a man and horse, is all the expense of cultivating and 
hoeing a field of corn for the season. If used as directed, hand 
hoeing, in nine cases out oi ten, may be entirely dispensed with. 
We have numerous certiticates of the most satisfactory character, 
which we would be happy to show the public. 

Farmers may rely on realizing their best expectations from the 
use of the Horse Hoe. Price, $8; if ground and polished, $3.50. 
No farmer should be without one. Taey are having an unlimited 
sale. Sold at wholesale and retail. 


ROCHESTER CUTTING BOX, 
All who are in want of a Feed Cutter, adapted equally well to 
the cutting of all kinds of fodder, will tind our Cutucg Box in all 
reapects to answer their wants. 


TRON GANG PLOW 
We are Agents for the sale of HILDRETH'S GANG PLOW 
rie es superior advantages over every other Gang Plow 


CERTIFICATE. 

Hildreth's Gang Plow is one of the best implements I have ever 
haf on my farm. I have used it on corn and oat stubble, and on 
itato ground for putting in oats and barley. The wheels regu- 
the depth so nicely that the seed is all covered, and at a usi- 
form depth. I think my crop was nearly doubled from what it 
wou'd have been if put in with a drag. The wheels make it an 
easy draft for a team, and it requires no holding. For the above 

kind of work, I think there is ne implement equal te it, 

JoxaTuan Wavnams, East Clarkson, N. Y. 


fe" We shall be happy to impart any forther information that 
wpay be desired. Orders are respectfully solicited. 


A. GORDON & CO., 
May 1. 68 South St. Paul street, Kuchester,N. ¥. 





Onz Dotan a Year.—Cincciation over 100,000 Corrs Wamxzr. 
25 WITNESSES; 
A OR, 
THE FORGER CONVICTED. 


JOHN 8S. DYE IS THE AUTHOR, 
Who has had ten years’ experience as a Banker and Publisher, and 
Author of 


A Serles of Lectures at the Broadway Tabernacie, 
When, for ten successive nights, over 


ty” 50,000 PEOPLE 23 


Greeted him with Rounds of Applause, while he exhibited the 
maoner in which Counte:feiters execute their Frauds, and 
the Surest and Shortest Means of Detecting them! 


The Bank Note Engravers all say that he is the Greatest Judge of 
Paper Money living. 


Greatest Discovery of the Present Century 
FoR 
DETECTING COUNTERFEIT BANK NOTES, 
Describing every Genuine Bill in Existence, and Exhibitiug at a 
ba! glance every Counterfeit in Cir ulation !! 
Arranged so admirably that REFERENCE IS EASY, and DE- 
TECTION INSTANTANEOUS. , 


(9 No Ivpxx ro Examine! No Paces to Hoyt ur! 23 


But so simplified and arranged that the Merchant, Banker and 
Business Man can see all af @ glance. 


English, French and German, 

Thus each may read the same in his own Native Tongas. 
Most Perfect Bank Note List Published. 
Also, 

A List of all the Private Bankers In Amertea. 


A Complete Summary of the FINANCE OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA wilt be published in each edition, together with all the 
Important NEWS OF THE DAY. Also, 


A Serics of Tales 


From an Old Manuscript found in the East. It furnishes the 
Most Complete History of 


ORIENTAL LIFE, 


Describing the Most Perplexing Positions in which the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of that Country have been so ofien found These 
Stories will continue throughout the whole year, and will prove 
the Most Entertaining ever offered to the Public. 


CH Fornished Weekly to Subscribers only, at $1 a year. AN 
letters must be add to JOUN 8. DYE, Broker, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 70 Wall street, New York. 
May 1, 1857.—ly. 


~ AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 


THE subscribers offer the following seasonable Seeds, 
FHF nc rowth of last year, and of unsurpassed qualities. 
ers and others requiring large quantities, will be 
served at prices considerably below the rates quoted : 
Rest quality Red Top Turnip, 
Red Top Strap Leaf do.,...............--.2----0-.- 
Large White English Globe do., 
“ “ © ORME, Gtigicewdddetnssovmces 60 
Long White Tankard do., 
Wee Ge Qik cidccuasenteepemcscnceccedeccccd 75 
Yellow Aberdeen do.,............--2.-+.--.0------ 75 
Best American Improved Ruta Baga de , 
Imported do. do. a Ree 50 
be} Purple Top do. 50 
And twelve other varieties of Turnips, 
Early Scarlet Shert-horn Carrot, 
Improved Long Orange do 
Long White do., 
White Sugar Beet, 
Do EE aan ouednall 50 « 
Long Red Mangel Wurzel do.,.........-......----- " 


Yellow Glabe = do ..50 
$5.00 per bushel. 








Fine Mixed French Grass Seed, for Lawns, 4 
And other Mixtures for Lawns, at KO andioo* « 

Also, the finest qualities of Red, White Dutch, Lucerne, ané 
other Clovers; Timothy, Red Top, Bloe Grasse, Envlieh aud Italiana 
Ray Grass, Orchard, Sweet Scented Verral, the Fraceves, and other 
Grasses; with a leree avd complete assortment of VEGETABLE, 
FLOWER AND FIELD SEEDS, of the best qualities, at reason® 
ble rates. 

QP” Catalogues on application. 

JAMES M. THORBURN & CO. 
May L—2t. 1é Jon street, New York. 
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CHOICE FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED RATEs. 


R. JAMES VICK, the former publisher of the Genesee Far- 

mer, imported from France some very choice Flower and 

Vegetavie Seeds, oe to the hands of the subscriber in 

his purchase of the The seeds’ are atl good, and of 
the ver) best and rarest kinds, and will be sold ata price. 

Any of the following kinds of FLUWER SEEDS will be sent, 

postage, pal, to any in the United States, for four cents 


per 
DOU BLE BALSAM—Large flowers, ome: colors. 
CENTAt REA—Unique and beautiful. 
CALAN PRINIA—Delicate and pretty 
RED AMARANTH—Fine for dinning 
WHITE s 
OR -NGE « 
CHINA A°TER—Large, double, and fine colors. 
STOCKS—Very sweet scented. 
CHINA PINK—Beautifal colors. 
Pie rUNtA—Fine for masses, 
MIMULUS —Kare and showy. 
CANDY TUFL—Very showy and sweet. 
PHLOX DXUMMONDII—Elegant and profuse flowerer. 
CORK) P 312 —Very graceful and effective. 
NEMOPHIL A—Modest and beautitul. 
PORTU LACCA—Very gay, and very hardy. 
SWEET PEA—Llegunt and sweet. 
MIRABILIS—Large and very handsome, 
The following rare and valuable VEGETABLE SEEDS will be 
gent for siz cents per package : 
EARLY BROCOLI—Unrivaled for early use. 
WHIT¢ SOLID CELERY—The best ever introduced. 
EAR'.Y SHORT-HORN CARKOT—HBest for cooking. 
BARLY PARIS CAULIFLOWER—The only good one for this 


Jdlitnate. 
LARGE LEVORMAND CAULIFLOWER —Very large and fine. 
LARGE LATER DUTCH CaBBAGE—Beter than Drumhead. 
EARLY YORK —The beat early. 
DARK RED DUTCH « —The best red. 
WINNINGSTA°T @ —Splendid Summer Cabbage. 
EARLY Savoy “ —Rare and fine. 
LARGE PURPLE EGG PLANT—Unequaled for table. 
WiiTé LISBON ONION—The best white. 
ROUND MADEIRA—Takes two veara to —, 
BLOOD RED PORTUGAL ONION—The best r 
CELERIAC, OR TURNIP ROOTED CEL eRY nique and fine, 
Gy All orders promptly attended to. Money may be sent at 
my risk, Address JUSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y., 
Publisher of the Genesec Farmer. 





, The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OP 
Farm Buildings, Animals. Implements, Fruits, &c. 
VOLUME XVIII FOR 1857. 


Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance, 
Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; ana any larger number 
at the same rate. 
All subecriptions to commence w th the year, and the en- 
tire volume supplied to all subscribers. 
Post-Masrexa, Farmers, and all friends of improvement 
are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
Specimen nambers sent to all applicants. 
Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent at the risk 
of the Publisher. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 


June, 1857. Rochester, New York. 





NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


PREMIUMS ON FARMS—1857. 
Premium - and $30 
Dairy anv Grazing, 30 

Competitors are desired to give notice ta the maiiieal before 
the first of Julv, so that the farms can be visited by a Committee 
appointed for that purvore, 

FIRLD CROPS.—Competitors should obtain the Regulations of 
the Soc ety, 8° av to have their statements properly preyared. H 
Greelev'’s Premium on one acre of Carrots is continued. Regvla- 
tions will he furnished on application to the Secretary, and also a 
Mat of Premiamsa for 1857. B. P. JOHNSON, 

AGxicuLTuRAL Rooms, Albany, March 2, 1857. 

; April 1.—3t. 





Gontents of thie Number. 


Cultivation of Ruta and Tu 

Items —- by opts erin 

Notes for Month, by 8. W.,.. 

Oo th Seaamion Stirring the Soil in Dry Weathe 
a the Advantages ng eather, 

Thoughts Su by the May Number, 4 

Bro »m Corn in Ohio, 

Cultivation of Broom Corn, .. 

Menqgunest of Bees; or, Plain Common Sense the Secret 


ccess, 
Management of Bees, 
Hoeing Corn in Dry Weather, 
Butter Making, 
eeu ‘orethou, 
Advan 
Culeatinn of Potatoes e 


On the Management of a Prairie Farm, commencing in its 
179 


Natural State, 
Deep Plowing for Corn, 
Drink for Young Calves, 
Influence of Agricultural Papers, 
Deep Piowing, 
Good Two Year Old Steers—The Wheat Grop, . 
The way I made a Fence on Heavy Ground, 
Swamp Muck as a Fertilizer in Dry Seaso 
Management of Manure, 
To Destroy Weeda, 
The Benefits of Agricultural Fairs,.._ 
Hints on Building a Farm House,........ peliiapditeleco<oc0 
An Acre and a Half of White Beans, 
Be Kind to thy Cattle, 
Cultivation of Onions, .. 
Rearing Calvea, 
Cure for Sweney, . 
Cultivation of 
Value of Manure for Potatoes, 
Planting Beans in Drills or Hills, .......... cnadoosecsetboees 
Ashes as a Manure, 
Don’t Thin 
Culture of Potatoes, 
Poll Evil, 
Cultivation of Beans, 
Plowing without Headlands, 
Peruvian Guano as a Manure, 
Selecting Seed Corn, 
Why Butter is Dear, 
Peas, 
Bone Spavin, 
Cv Itivation of Corn in Indiana,............... épensenetiende 


Six Hardy Evergreena, 

Rabbits and Fruit Treer, 

Why Farmers Neglect their Gardena, 

Horticultural Operations for June, 

Rirds—again, 

Why do Farmers so generally Neglect their Gardens ? 
Currant Worm, 

Grafting the Gooseberry, 

Planting Trees on Prairies, 

Starting Early Plants,.......ccccccceecoce aap Ghpbitatmmeniiilis 
Horticulture in Oregon, 

Sulphur to Kill Rose Bugs, 

A List of Good Petunias, 

Spare the Owls, 





A Lady's Opinion of the West, 
The Cultivation of Flowers,................-...- nocesquonne 


Rural New Yorker; Increase of the circulation of the Genesee 
Farmer: Devon Herd Book, 
Dry Weather with frequent Hovings better for Garden Vegeta- 
bles than a Wer Season; Turnip Fly; Hen Manure “ys 
Onions; Cure for Garget; Cabbage for Stock; Pianting 
Potatoes in the Fall; Sprouting Potatoes ; Carrots on the 
rame Ground every Year; Correction; Sowi 
Wurzel in the Fall; Cheap Paint, 
The Bp sey’ Fly ; The Rural Annual; Com ogy: Notice 
the Genesee Farmer; Book Notices ; and Answers, 


TLLUBTRATIONS. 
Three Figures, ting different varieties of Ruta Bages, 
S'ort-horn Cow Adetaide, 
Awericem Arhor Vita, ......-00- coccce- cc ccencees soccece 
Siberian Arbor Vitew,......-.--------------000- mati coda’ 


Tomato Ruck and Vine as it appears when first planted,...... 188 
Tomato Rack and Vine as it appears when fully grown,...... 189 





